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CHAPTER I. 

i^w«k WILD blustery night had closed 
S^^g over the old grey cathedral town 
of St. Hubert's ; a hard frost had 
for more than a week made the 
roads like iron, and driven disappointed hunts- 
men to vent their feelings in strong language. 
Now the thaw had come, in most unfriendly 
guise. The wind had veered to north-west, 
and brought damp instead of dry cold, with 
sudden lashing showers of rain and sleet. 

The streets were deep in slush, and danger- 
ous with patches of unmelted ice. The wet 
sidewalks gleamed where the lamplight fell 
upon them, and shivering wayfarers hurried 
along, their hands plunged deep in their 
pockets, their heads bent down to meet the 
bitter blast. 

But in spite of forbidding weather, St Hur 
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berths was up and doing. The narrow, pictu- 
resque streets echoed with the roll of carriages, 
flys, conveyances of all descriptions — from the 
well-appointed brougham of the county mag- 
nate, coming at speed with fast-stepping 
horses and warmly clad servants, to the fusty 
omnibus from the Royal Hotel, dragged by 
a couple of rusty Rosinantes, and driven by 
' Bill,* with a woollen comforter round his 
throat and a horsecloth across his knees, 
which several of the smaller genteel fry had 
agreed to share. 

For at the cavalry barracks adjoining the 
old Castle * there was a sound of revelry' ! 
The gallant 104th Hussars had gathered all 
of beauty and of chivalry they could find 
within a wide circle, to grace a ball, given as 
a farewell acknowledgment of the courtesy 
and hospitality they had experienced during 
their sojourn in Creamshire. 

Here all was light, and warmth, and per- 
fume. Warlike figures lined the hall, and 
directed arriving guests to the cloak-rooms ; 
flowers, flags, stars of bayonets, military 
trophies ; side-rooms and passages converted 
into shrubberies and ferneries, dimly lighted, 
and well supplied with sofas and lounges in 
quiet corners ; a brilliantly illuminated ball- 
room — banks of blossom and greenery, a 
perfect floor, delicious music, every ingredient 
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that could delight the eye or charm the senses 
was lavishly displayed. 

In the ante-room stood a group of officers 
in their splendid uniform of dark blue, rich 
with gold embroidery, set off by the good 
looks of some, the generally irresistible air of 
all 

* What ! here still, Trevor ?' said a tal 
elderly officer, coming from the ballroom. 
* Why, the first quadrille is just over. What 
keeps you ?' 

' I am on the look-out for my own special 
party, andy I believe, '* the belle of the evening," * 
replied Trevor, a slight, well-built, soldierly- 
looking man, with bright dark eyes and small 
black moustache. 

' Pooh ! — there are seven or eight of our 
fellows, each cock-sure that Mts girl will take 
the shine out of the rest,':cried another. 

' Who are your friends, Trevor ?^ asked the 
first speaker, the Major of the regiment. 

*The Carrs of Oakdale. Ife is a rich 
Dockborough man. Don't you remember my 
friend Arthur Carr — who was with us at 
Leeds when we got up the steeplechase ? — 
Ais people.' 

* Oh I — ah, to be sure ! I remember him 
— a pleasant lad I Is he coming ?^ 

* No. He got into trouble ; spent no end 
of money I Hard-hearted parent has sent 
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him to Australia or somewhere, to the ends 
of the earth. Buty he has a sister — just the 
most charming creature I So fresh, so uncon- 
sciously graceful, with a delightful shyness 
hanging about her like a silvery haze on a 
sunny morning T 
' Bravo V 

* Hear him I' 

' Why, Trevor I when were you taken 
poetical ?' 

* Never knew I was a poetical chap before? 
Why, it's only the deteriorating effect of your 
society that keeps me from expanding into a 
future laureate,' replied Trevor, quite un- 
abashed. 

*The young lady wouldn't be a bad spec 
either, I imagine,' put in a cornet — a yellow- 
ish-fair boy, like a gosling in uniform. 

* Bah 1 don't smash up my poetical preten- 
sions with your brutal matter of fact ! I can 
fancy the respectable Herr papa's face look- 
ing over the list of my liabilities. But here 
they come !* 

* No ! It is Lady Mary Dacre and her 
party.' 

' Good-evening, Lady Mary ! Very good 
of you to do us this honour! and in such 
weather, too,' said the Colonel, a fine-looking 
decorated veteran, coming forward to greet 
one of the great ladies, who usually treated 
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the county to crushed dresses of last season, 

but came out in a toilette of sapphire velvet 

and point-lace for this occasion. 

* My dear Colonel ! we, none of us, would 

have missed your ball on any account. How 

beautiful ! It is quite fairy-land !' And Lady 
Mary passed on the Colonel's arm, followed 

by the rest of her party. 

The next carriage which drove up brought 
the guests whom Trevor awaited. 

A composed, lady-like woman — somewhat 
careworn, with many silver streaks in her 
brown hair, well dressed in black brocade, 
black Brussels lace, and a goodly sprinkling of 
diamonds — was followed by a slight, tall girl, 
with a broad, low white forehead, and well- 
marked though delicate brows over a pair of 
big, dark, lustrous eyes, which somehow made 
one forget all about their colour and the rest 
of her face. She had no regularity of feature, 
but possessed a fine oval chin, and a sweet but 
rather wide, red-lipped mouth, ready to curve 
into a smile, soft or merry, but always sympa- 
thetic. A white dress of some gauzy material, 
with its decoration of violets, snowdrops, and 
long grasses sparkling with dew, suited a cUbu- 
iante well. 

' Ah, Mrs. Carr — you are late ! Horrible 
roads, I suppose. Won't Mr. Carr honour 
us ?' 
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' He is very unwell, I am sorry to say — 
suffering terribly from neuralgia. I hardly 
liked to leave him ; only I could not disap- 
point my daughter/ 

* It would have been a disappointment, 
would it, Miss Carr ?* most insinuatingly. 

* Yes, a dreadful disappointment. There ! 
that is a waltz they are playing ?' 

* It is ! I have been waiting hungrily 

for it r 

Mildred laughed, a frank, happy, unembar- 
rassed laugh. 

The indefatigable Colonel was again at his 
post, and led Mrs. Carr into the dancing-r 
room, where he found her a seat near Lady 
Mary. 

* Oh, how lovely ! This is quite wonder- 
ful!* cried Mildred Carr, unconsciously cling- 
ing to her partner's arm, and slightly bewil- 
dered by the crowd, the buzz of voices, the 
warm perfumed atmosphere, the crash of the 
band, the indescribable electricity of a gay 
throng looking their best, and bent on enjoy- 
ment. 

'One moment, Trevor!* exclaimed a brother 
officer. * Pray present me T 

* Oh, Captain Lorraine — Miss Carr.' 

* Can you give me the next quadrille, and a 
waltz, the third from this ?* taking her card. 

' And may I beg ' cried another. 
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* No, you may not !' exclaimed Trevor. 
* Don't you see you are making us lose 
precious minutes?' And he led his young 
partner into the circle of the dancers. 

* Do you know, I am half afraid of the 
crush ; and the floor is so slippery !' 

* Just leave yourself to me. I flatter myself 
I can steer ; and, whoever goes down, I will 
take care of you.' 

The next moment they were in the thick 
of it, and feeling herself held closely and 
firmly by the steadiest of waltzers, ready to 
slacken steam or dash through an opening 
out of the way of collision, Mildred's courage 
came back, and she gave herself up to the 
delight of moving to the most inspiriting of 
music, and the joy of having a first-rate 
partner. 

* Who is Trevor dancing with ?' 
' Nice, dainty-looking darling!' 

* No great beauty to boast of.' 

' Don't know — uncommon fine eyes.' 

* Well-bred look about the head.' 

* She isn't a patch on Laura Carrington.' 

* Trevor is always discovering hidden trea- 
sures.* 

* Thinks no one a judge but himself.' 

* She dances wonderfully for a mere school- 

girl.' 

* Nothing to make a row about.' 
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Such were some of the comments from 
Trevor's onlooking comrades. 

' You did not find that dance so formidable, 
after all/ said Trevor, when the music ceased, 
as he led Mildred across the room to Mrs. 
Carr. 

* No ; it was delightful' 

VLet me see your card. I shall put myself 
down for three more dances, if you will grant 
me so much. I see Dashwood and some of 
the others coming this way, so I must make 
the most of my chance before your card is 
quite filled. I wish I could keep you to 
myself all the evening,' cried Trevor. 

* Would you ?' said Mildred, with a quick 
upward glance. ' Would it not be rather 
stupid to dance with only one, out of all these 
bright, nice-looking people ?' 

* Ah, I am afraid you are not constant, 
Miss Carr ; and it is too bad of you to snub 
your first partner so severely.' 

* You are not my first partner,* laughing. 
'Who is the wretch that has forestalled 

me ?* tragically. 

' Such a nice boy ! I danced with him at a 
party at Dockborough, last Easter, when he 
was home for the holidays.' 

* Ah, this is adding insult to injury ! Con- 
fess, now, that he kicked your feet and trod 
your dress ?' 
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* He danced very nearly as well as you do ; 
only I do not think he could manage in a 
crowd like this.* 

* You owe me quite three dances, Miss 
Carr, to make up for these cruel speeches/ 

* Very well/ said Mildred, laughing ; and 
then a fresh partner carried her off. 

One after another of the gallant hosts had 
asked for dances, which Mildred thoroughly 
enjoyed, only resting for a few minutes occa- 
sionally beside her mother, who was amused 
and pleased by her frank gaiety and her 
success, till supper-time came. A set of 
Lancers was forming to occupy the dancers, 
and allow the older and more dignified guests 
to sup with ease and elbow-room. 

Mildred was engaged to Trevor, and had 
sat down, for the few minutes that intervened 
between the last waltz and the next dance, 
beside no less a personage than Lady Mary 
Dacre. 

' You seem to have been dancing a great 
deal,' she said, looking with undisguised ex- 
amination at Mildred. ' I suppose a military 
ball is the acme of bliss to most young 
ladies ?* 

* It w delightful !' returned Mildred heartily, 
though colouring under her ladyship's search- 
ing glance. 

* Mrs. Carr must take you to town,' re- 
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sumed Lady Mary; 'a season in London 
would do wonders for you.' 

* And the opera is so delicious !* added 
Mildred, with animation. 

* Have you decided likes and dislikes 
already ?' asked Lady Mary, with subtle, 
well-bred insolence. 

Mildred perceived, but did not know how 
to answer it ; and Trevor came up at that 
moment, followed by a gentleman. 

* Miss Carr, I am obliged, with mixed feel- 
ings, to resign this dance ! I want very much 
to take Mrs. Carr in to supper. Will you 
promise me the first waltz, polka, whatever it 
is, after ? — and will you give this dance to my 
friend ?' 

'Trevor,' said the Major, *come along; 
Mrs. Carr is waiting.' 

He was hurried away before he pronounced 
his friend's name. 

Mildred was quite sorry to exchange her 
original partner, with whom she had grown, 
in a sense, familiar, and who was an acquaint- 
ance of Arthur's, for a stranger — a stranger, 
moreover, who had reddish hair, grey eyes, 
and a figure built more for strength than 
grace. He wore, too, the ordinary civilian 
garb, which looked poor and commonplace 
amongst the gay uniforms of the majority. 

His voice, however, was refined and melo- 
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dious, and his smile pleasant, as, offering his 
arm, he said : 

' I feel I am a poor substitute for my brilliant 
friend, who has, no doubt, shown discretion 
in his choice of a locum tenens. May I hope 
for your guidance through the difficulties of 
the Lancers ?* 

* I fear I shall be of little use,* said Mildred, 
quite overcome at the prospect of guiding 
anyone, yet rising to take the stranger's arm. 

* Going to dance ?' said Lady Mary, in a 
sort of surprised, familiar way, to Mildred's 
new partner, with a contemptuous lifting of 
the eyebrows. 

* Absolutely going to dance 1' he returned, 
as he walked away. 

The Lancers soon degenerated into con- 
fusion. Everyone directed everyone else, 
and Mildred felt quite uncomfortable. She 
only answered her partner's attempts at con- 
versation by monosyllables, and was heartily 
glad when the dance was over ; then she saw 
her mother standing with Trevor beside one 
of the doors leading to the supper-room, and 
gladly joined her. 

* Now, Miss Carr, you must be nearly ex- 
hausted,' cried Trevor ; * you must come and 
have some supper/ 

' I must say you are a cool hand, Trevor,' 
said Mildred's partner, smiling good-humour- 
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edly, * to make such a complete stop-gap of 
me, and not to allow me the privilege of 
taking Miss Carr in to supper. Don't you 
think he is treating me shamefully ?' to Mildred. 
But Trevor saved her the difficulty of a 
reply. 

* My dear fellow, I claim the privilege of 
being Miss Carr's host/ he exclaimed. 
' Come with us, and let us forage together.' 

But the experienced Hussar soon managed 
to lose his friend, and enjoyed his supper 
uninterrupted by the companionship of any 
third person. 

* I am sure you must want a rest ; and you 
have not seen the fernery — my invention, and 
a success, I flatter myself. Let us sit out this 
dance.' 

' Very well,' said Mildred, with ready assent. 

The passage, which had been turned into 
a kind of bower with a fountain and soft 
moon-like lamps, was very cool and pleasant. 
Mildred expressed her hearty admiration. 

' I want to make, a fernery at Oakdale,' 
she said. ' My father says he will have it 
done. You know, there is an angle just 
behind the conservatory which would be the 
very place.' 

* You must show it to me the next time I 
come out. By-the-bye, what news of Carr — 
of your brother T 
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*We had letters from him yesterday. I 
think he writes in better spirits ; and he sent 
me his photograph — a very good one. I will 
show it to you when you come.' 

* Thanks ! I wish he were here to-night — 
he is such fun ! It is hard lines his being 
banished in this way.' 

* It is indeed !* cried Mildred, turning her 
great eyes, all dewy with the tears called up 
by the thought, on her admirer. ' It is quite 
terrible to think how far away he is! I 
thought I should never get over parting with 
him — and now I am quite gay, and so de- 
lighted to be here ! Isn't it heartless ? But 
I assure you I love him as much as ever. 
He was always so good to me. He gave me 
this bracelet,* holding out her arm to show it ; 
* and heaps of things.' 

' Yes ; I dare say. He is a generous, open- 
handed fellow. We were great chums.' 

* Oh, he has often spoken to me of you. I 
quite fancied I knew you.' 

* This is appalling T said Trevor gravely. 
' To be described and then interviewed, is to 
ensure failure.' 

* You are certainly not the least like what I 
expected,' said Mildred, looking at him and 
laughing a low sweet laugh. 

' Ah, heaven ! I knew it. What did you 
expect ?' 
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' Oh, I fancied you were much older, and 
quite a man of the world — ^hard, you know, 
with a little something diabolical, like the 
men in novels. I thought I should be afraid 
of you.* 

' Ha ! Whereas you find me a harmless 
innocent, with whom a child might play ?' 

* I feel at ease with you, which is far plea- 
santer ; and you remind me of Arthur, which 
makes me like you.* 

' May the likeness and the liking increase,' 
said Trevor devoutly. ' I little thought Carr 
had such a charming sister hidden away in the 
wilds. I suppose you know you are charm- 
ing?' 

' No,* said Mildred, blushing a little, but 
by no means embarrassed. * But I am very 
glad to hear it.* 

* Ah, like the tiger who has tasted blood, 
you long for conquest and power.' 

. ' I don't long for anything. I am quite 
happy, or I would be, if Arthur were back 
again.' 

' Well, you will show me the photograph, 
and the site for the fernery ?' 

' Certainly ; you can give us some hints.' 

' May I come the day after to-morrow ? 
And, Miss Carr, I am sure you want an 
escort, out riding. Would Mrs. Carr trust 
you with me ?' 
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' I should be very glad if you came ; but I 
really do not want anyone to take care of 
me. I sometimes ride with Mary Winton, 
our rector's daughter, and you might come 
too. You see, since Arthur went away, I 
have no one to ride with.* 

* Doesn't Mr. Carr ride ?' 

' Rarely ; and he is so seldom at home now.' 

* And that large and somewhat " go-to- 
meeting "gentleman I met at luncheon, the first 
day I had the great pleasure of seeing you ?' 

^Who? Mr.Welby? Oh dear, no !' 
' I am sure he would ride " a cock-horse to 
Banbury Cross " for your sweet sake ; and 
small blame to him. Don't you admit you 
have played havoc with his simple elderly 
affections ?' 

Mildred laughed merrily. 
' No, indeed. He is very kind ! I like 
him ; but he is quite my father's friend. We 
left him with my father this evening.' 

* Why did you not bring him with you Y 

* I do not think balls would amuse him.' 

* Well, I am sure he is devoted to you.' 
Mildred shook her head. 

* He does not know me well enough, or 
long enough, for that.' 

* Is he not an old friend ?' 

* I never saw him till about a year ago, just 
about the time Arthur went to New Zealand.' 
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* And you don't believe a man may be de- 
voted on a short acquaintance ?* 

'No/ 

* You are shockingly sceptical for so young 
a lady, Miss Cam Do you know you make 
me feel desperately inclined to be very 
foolish ?• 

'Then you had better come away before 
you are,* said Mildred merrily, but rising 
from her seat nevertheless. * I am quite 
rested now/ 

* No, no ; it is perfectly delicious here ! 
And — and — ^let us talk a little longer about 
your brother.' 

* I should rather dance,' said Mildred ; 
* and they are playing the ** Soldaten Lieder." ' 

' On condition that you dance with me, 
then ?' 

' Oh yes ; of course.' 

So Trevor rather reluctantly offered her 
his arm, and they were soon flying round 
among the dancers. 

When they paused for breath, Mildred 
found herself opposite the principal door, at 
which were gathered a group of gentlemen, 
in and out of uniform. Someone or some- 
thing caught her attention among them, for 
she evidently did not heed the praises Trevor 
was bestowing on her dancing. He noticed 
her abstraction, and exclaimed : 
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* You don't deign to hear me, Miss Carr/ 

* No, I did not,* she said, turning to him 
with a slight start. * It seems very strange, 
but I am quite sure I caught sight of Mr. 
Welby among those gentlemen there, just for 
a moment. I suppose it could not be he. 
Let us take a turn round and stop near the 
door ; then you can ask.' 

She was greatly startled, and, as Trevor 
put his arm round her, he felt her shiver. 
When they reached the group of men, Trevor 
observed a sort of movement and whispering 
among them ; then they divided to let the 
Colonel come through. 

* Stay where you are, Trevor,' he said, as 
he passed and went straight to Mrs. Carr, 
who sat talking with some of the other 
chaperons. 

After a word or two she rose hastily, and, 
taking his arm, came across to where Mildred 
stood. 

* My dear child, we must leave at once,' she 
said in an agitated voice ; * your father has 
been taken suddenly ill. Mr. Welby has 
been so good as to come for us.' She was 
pale, and evidently much alarmed. 

Mildred sprang to her side, and catching 
her arm, clasped her hands round it. 

* Oh, is it — is it very dangerous ? Don't 
look so frightened, dearest !' 

VOL. I. 2 
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* I know nothing yet. Mr. Welby waits 
for us.' 

The men at the door made way respect- 
fully, and outside, in the brilliantly lit, per- 
fumed, decorated vestibule, stood a tall portly 
man, in morning-dress — a good-looking, florid 
man, with rather straight black hair, very 
dark eyes, a full red lower lip, and a distinct 
blue mark where beard and moustaches were 
shaven. He held his hat in his hand. 

' Mr. Welby * began Mrs. Carr. 

* My dear lady, I thought it best to come 
at once for you. I left the doctor with him.* 

* Oh, Mr. Welby ! Is there — is there im- 
mediate danger ?* 

* I can tell you nothing distinctly. We 
must hope even against hope ; but your 
carriage waits.* 

Trevor brought the wraps, of which Mrs. 
Carr and Mildred had so gaily divested them- 
selves but three hours before. 

* I trust in God you will find him better. I 
will ride out to-morrow to learn how all goes 
with you,* said Trevor, pressing Mildred's 
hand, as he put her, silent and trembling, in 
the carriage. * One moment,* he exclaimed, 
stopping Welby, who was descending the 
steps. * Tell me, is there any hope ?* 

* The man is dead !' replied Welby in a 
quick whisper, and entering the carriage, 
they drove off rapidly. 



CHAPTER II. 

^HAT terrible drive home! Six 
miles of road, heavy with slush ; 
the rain dashing fiercely against the 
glass to windward; theblast howling 
over the open country, and roaring through 
the woods ! Never, in all the after-years, 
could Mildred think of it without a shudder. 

Few words were exchanged. Mildred sat 
with her arms clasped round her mother, 
who was motionless, save for an occasional 
shivering sigh, which seemed to tremble 
through her whole frame. At first, Mrs. 
Carr put a few questions. 

' How was he attacked ?' 

' He was found insensible — I am afraid from 
an overdose of chloral. I sent at once for 
Dr. Jeffries. Your man fortunately overtook 
him returning from a late visit this side the 
town. He came back directly, and I left 
him doing what he could.' 

Mrs. Carr uttered an inarticulate moan. 
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' There is little hope ?' 

•Very little, I fear.' 

At last, the interminable yet rapid course 
was accomplished ; the steaming, panting 
horses stopped at the entrance of as sweet 
and fair a home as any in England. The 
door was instantly flung open, and the lights 
in the hall streamed out into the murky 
night. 

A sedate man out of livery, an elderly 
woman in black with a widow's cap, and 
several female servants behind them, seemed 
to fill the space. But what crushed out the 
last faint embers of hope, was the sight of 
Dr. Jeffries himself in the midst. 

He would not be there, could he be of any 
further use to his patient. 

Mrs. Carr silently accepted his assistance to 
steady her trembling steps as she alighted and 
entered the house, closely followed by her 
daughter. Then, pausing under the lamp, 
she forced herself to ask with astonishing 
firmness : * Is it all over ?* 

The doctor, bowing with the profound respect 
a great grief demands, replied, * It is ^ 

* Oh ! my God ! and I was away ! Could 
nothing be done ?* 

' My dear madam ! he had been dead for 
more than an hour when I reached him.' 

' Had I been here T exclaimed the un- 
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happy widow. * Had I only been here !' 
And she hurried to the stairs leading to her 
husband's private sitting-room, where she 
had left him, suffering indeed, but full of 
life, little more than four hours ago. 

Mildred, giddy, terrified, too dazed by the 
shock for tears, instinctively followed. 

Mr. Welby made a movement as if to pre- 
vent them. The doctor stopped him. 

* Let them go,' he said. * The sight of the 
quiet dead will help them to bear their loss. 
There is something soothing in his look of 
profound repose.' 

* Repose !' echoed Mr. Welby, in a peculiar 
tone. * I am afraid our poor friend has known 
little, for many a day. I am afraid things will 
be found in a sad muddle.' 

* I trust not — I trust and believe not. Mr. 
Carr was universally respected. None of 
the other Dockborough people were ever 
accepted by the county families as he was ; 
and though his establishment was most com- 
fortable, indeed elegant, there was very little 
extravagance or show.' 

* Well, I hope I am wrong ; but I suspect 
there are, or will be, heavy claims against the 
estate. Come into the dining-room ; there is 
a good fire there, I see.' 

^ ^ ^ ¥f * 

Those last sad moments spent beside the 
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icy form from which the being we tenderly- 
loved and depended on, has escaped for ever 
— never again to give back a responsive word 
or look — never to hear our crying — never to 
help us, or be repaid by us for all the little 
trespasses of which an aching heart accuses 
itself ! Where s^re the words that can describe 
them ? The bitter experience of many a 
reader can supply the picture . • . . 

To Mildred, the loss of her father — deeply 
as she felt it — was second to the grief of 
witnessing her mother's deep, silent, over- 
powering sorrow. Poor Mildred did not 
know how to attack the despair within which 
she seemed imprisoned. It was all so strange, 
this awful thunderbolt which had fallen on 
the hitherto peaceful velvety smoothness of 
her "happy life, withering the verdure and 
blooming joys of existence with the blast of 
its fiery presence. 

She had loved her father, who was always 
kind and generous, though not over-sympa- 
thetic, with a distant respectful affection ; and 
latterly, too, he had been so silent and so much 
away, that he had a little slipped out of her 
life. But her mother was her ideal — her 
dearest and most sympathizing friend — in 
whose wisdom and tact she had unbounded 
confidence ; in whose gentle refined good 
looks she exulted. It was one of those rare 
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friendships which intensify and preserve every 
love, be it between parent and child, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, without which 
nothing is strong, nothing is holy. 

Those dreadful lingering days, at once so 
swift, so slow — how full of unavoidable occu- 
pation — how drearily empty ! There was a 
curious element of suppression and mystery 
in them. 

The circumstances of Mr. Carr's death 
rendered an inquest unavoidable ; but the evi- 
dence of Dr. Jeffries and Mr. Welby reduced 
that painful ceremony to the work of an after- 
noon, and of which Mildred and her mother 
heard nothing. The former observed that her 
father's solicitor was constantly closeted with 
Mr. Welby, and that one or two strange men — 
not the funeral functionaries — came to and fro. 

Mrs. Carr and her daughter kept in their 
own part of the house, and saw nothing of 
Welby till the day but one after the inquest, 
when he asked for an interview with Mrs. Carr. 

* Mr. Welby is very kind,' said she, looking 
piteously at her daughter ; ' but I cannot go to 
him to-day — to-morrow I will be braver — let 
me be quiet to-day.' 

* I will see him for you, dear !' exclaimed 
Mildred, ready to throw herself into any 
breach that would save her mother ; * and, if 
necessary, I can tell you what he wants.' 
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* My mother is quite unable to see you or 
speak to you to-day ; to-morrow she hopes to 
have more command over herself, and will 
gladly receive you/ said Mildred, entering 
the library a few minutes later. 

Welby rose from his seat at a writing-table 
so covered with papers and account-books 
that nothing else was visible. 

* I am sorry for that/ he said gravely ; * for 
I am obliged to leave early to-morrow morn- 
ing, for Dockborough, on your business. 
Come and sit down by the fire, Miss Carr — 
you are looking very sadly — and I will just 
say my say to you.' 

He drew a small sofa forward, and sat 
down beside her. After a moment's silence 
he began : 

* I am in some slight difficulty, as you may 
imagine ; being neither a relative nor an ex- 
ecutor, nor concerned in your poor father's 
affairs in any way, beyond being a friendly 
adviser, and willing so to continue — quite 
willing, my dear.' With some slight hesitation 
he took her hand, and imprisoned it in his own 
fat red paw. 

* Thank you,' said poor Mildred, readily re- 
turning his pressure. * I am so thankful you 
were here in our time of trouble. Musi you 
go away ?' 

* I must — though I'd a good deal rather stay 
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with you. But, as I said, I have no power 
of any kind, and can be of little use here. I 
will, of course, return for the funeral. I will 
indeed.' 

Mildred shivered a little as he pronounced 
the cruel word. 

* Dear, dear ! you are very cold,' said Mr. 
Welby, placing another big hand over hers, 
as it lay quite unresisting in his clasp. 

* Of course I have given orders for what 
was immediately necessary, and I have tele- 
graphed for your uncle.' 

'Who? Uncle William ?' 

* Yes ; he is, I believe, your father's only 
brother — your nearest of kin — probably your 
father's executor ; he will see to everything.' 

* I have never seen much of him,' said 
Mildred timidly. ' He is a little cold and stiff, 
is he not ?' 

'He is a man of respectability and a good 
deal of weight — a good deal,' returned Welby, 
with some solemnity. * He will do all that's 
right. There is something unpleasant I have 
to add, my dear ; but I feel it is my duty to 
warn you. I have reason to think that things 
won't be found very square, when they come 
to be looked into.' 

He shifted his position, and let Mildred 
withdraw her hand. 

* How do you mean ?' she asked, puzzled. 
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* I mean that your poor father dabbled in 
some very unlucky speculations, so that there 
may be a regular smash up when your uncle 
comes to look into matters ; unless, indeed, 
he chooses to put them right, which isn't 
likely. So take my advice : if you have any 
jewels, or clothes, or books, or things of that 
sort you would like to keep, I'd just send 
them out of the way, to some friend's house — 
there's no telling what might happen.' 

' Send away my clothes !' repeated Mildred, 
opening her eyes in amazement. *Why 
should I ?' 

* Because,' returned Welby, his face harden- 
ing, * your father's creditors will seize every- 
thing belonging to you. I warn you, though 
perhaps I oughtn't ; only, you see, I'd do a 
great deal for you. So you go and tell your 
mother. I dare say she is feeling bad — and 
it's a terrible dispensation, the mercy of 
which we cannot at present see ; but if she 
doesn't rouse herself and look about her, 
you'll be left without a gown to your backs. 
I am greatly afraid Mrs. Carr's settlement is 
gone with the rest' 

' But, Mr. Welby, you must be mistaken. 
My dear father always had plenty of money. 
I never remember wanting anything he did 
not get for me. He ' 

* You may take my word for it, he has been 
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living on credit for the last eighteen months — 
borrowing to tide over a pinch, borrowing to 
pay that, raising money right and left ; and 
now — well, you may thank God he is out of 
the mess !' 

Mildred rose up, a look of pitiable bewil- 
derment on her fair young face. 

* And must we leave Oakdale — dear, dear 
Oakdale ? And my mother ! — oh, what will 
become of my mother ? Shall we have no 
money — nothing ?' she said brokenly. 

' I trust and hope something may be saved 
for you out of the wreck ; but it will not be 
much. You see, you had better know the truth.' 

* But, Mr. Welby, I — I can do something 
to earn money to help. I know French — we 
were in Paris for some time ; and German — 
my German governess only left us at Christ- 
mas ; and music, and a little drawing. Oh, I 
will do anything !* 

* Very right and proper. And remember, 
you have a friend ' — he took her hand — ' a 
devoted friend, in me. At present I must not 
thrust myself forward until I know what are 
your uncle's wishes and intentions. Keep 
friends with him, my dear Miss Carr — my 
dear Mildred, if you don't mind my calling 
you so. He is one of the creditors, if I am 
not much mistaken ; though not to any great 
extent. Now I must let you go, though I 
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would rather not ; but the sooner you explain 
matters to your poor mamma, the better ; 
and don*t you lose more time than you can in 
making the little arrangements I advised.' 

Mildred drew away the hand he still linger- 
ingly held, looked at him with a startled, 
pained expression, infinitely touching, and 
walked slowly out of the room, away down a 
long low passage. A pathway of rich soft 
carpeting covered the centre of the polished 
parquet, old-fashioned buffets and cupboards 
of carved oak, with curious pottery, or pretty 
specimens of glass ranged upon them, giving 
it a pleasant, well-furnished aspect At the 
end was the inner hall, and the staircase, 
lighted by an oriel window. 

Mildred walked still slower, gazing at all 
the well-known objects which met her eyes 
with unspeakable yearning tenderness. How 
was she to leave this beloved home ? How 
should she ever find the courage to tell her 
mother ? Then the inspiration of sympathy 
suggested that at such a moment of supreme 
grief the loss of fortune and of home would 
seem of small importance. Indeed, Mildred 
herself by no means realized the full meaning 
of Mr. Welby's announcement. The fact 
that they should be obliged to leave Oakdale, 
and go she knew not whither, was all she 
clearly understood. 
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Still she was intelligent and observant, and 
a tolerable amount of novel-reading supplied 
ideas such as her slender store of experience 
could not have furnished. Being poor meant 
having a tiny house, and one servant — two 
dresses instead of a dozen — delft instead of 
china — walking instead of driving ; but 
nothing so terrific after all ! Nay, the com- 
plete change might help her mother to bear 
her sorrow better ; only, what would she do 
without a carriage ? Hired things were 
dreadful ; and Mrs. Carr had but frail health. 
!l^eflections which show how vague were 
Mildred's ideas of the realities she had to 
face. 

Still, as she thought, the sense of pain and 
difficulty grew upon her, and she stood in the 
window gazing away over the pretty but still 
wintry-looking garden, to the leafless woods, 
the remaihs of what had been a wide forest, 
beyond, dimly remembering the beauty of 
the scene in summer-time. 

One of the servants came down from the 
upper rooms as she stood lost in thought. 
The sight of her startled Mildred, and drew 
her back to the present. 

' Where is Mrs. Leavett ?' she asked. 

* In the housekeeper's room, miss, giving 
the boy his dinner/ 

'Ask her to come to me, to my room,' said 
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Mildred, impelled by some instinct to take 
counsel with a true though humble friend, 
who had been assiduous in her soothing atten- 
tions to the sorrow-stricken widow. 

Mrs. Leavett had been Mrs. Carr's maid 
when Mildred was born, and for nearly ten 
years after. She left service to marry a con- 
stant wooer, with whom she had * kept com- 
pany ' for a considerable period, during which 
he saved and scraped enough to start a small 
grocer's shop in London. This had proved 
successful, and all went well till a sharp attack 
of fever carried off the husband, and Mrs. 
Leavett was left to struggle on as best she 
could, and provide for a rather delicate boy of 
five or six years old. But nature had blessed 
her with business faculties, and the under- 
taking continued to thrive in her hands. 

Her friendly — nay, affectionate — relations 
with her former employers had never ceased. 
To her * the family ' was always something 
sacred, the one bit of * ideal ' in her common- 
place life. 

A little before Christmas her precious boy 
had had measles, which reduced him to great 
weakness. With her usual kindness Mrs. 
Carr had asked the little fellow to come for 
change of air to Oakdale, where the reigning 
lady's-maid, assisted by Mildred, petted and 
tended him till he had grown strong and rosy. 
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Mrs. Leavett had come, therefore, a few days 
before this terrible crisis in the family for- 
tunes, to take her son back to town, and to 
enjoy a few rare holidays herself. 

Mildred was standing by the fire, in her 
own pretty and luxurious room, when Mrs. 
Leavett entered in obedience to her summons 
— a square and rather rigid figure, neatly 
dressed in black, a widow's cap surmounting 
a broad, strong face, and iron-grey hair. 

* You wanted me, Miss Milly ?' 

* Yes ; I want to talk with you alone. The 
dear mother is at last sleeping. I have to 
tell her dreadful things when she wakes ! 
Dear Koo ' (this had been Mildred's childish 
version of Mrs. Leavett's maiden name, 
*McHugh') — 'Dear Koo, Mr. Welby says 
that there is no money left for us ; that my 
dear father has had great losses ; and he ad- 
vises us to take away what clothes and jewels 
we have.' 

' Does he ?' said Mrs. Leavett, with a start. 
' It seems impossible ! What did he say ?' 

Mildred repeated the conversation as well 
as she could remember it. Mrs. Leavett 
listened with deep interest and serious looks. 

' This is a fearful misfortune ! Is the gen- 
tleman a friend of your poor pa's, miss ? I 
don't remember him at the house in old 
times.' 
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* Yes ; I think he was a great deal with my 
father, latterly.' 

* I know the ups and downs in business is 
dreadful/ said Mrs. Leavett thoughtfully. * I 
cannot a-bear to think of my dear mistress 
and you not having everything of the best ! 
I will not believe but that something must be 
left for you. Still, if a mercantile gentleman 
as Mr. Welby is says you had best get your 
things out of the way, it looks very bad, 
and you had best do what he bids you. 
If we make what we can safe, we can think 
of the rest after. What shall we do ? I 
declare I feel that dazed and stupid! But 
this won't do/ said Mrs. Leavett resolutely, 
as she made a step to the table and drummed 
upon it in an absent way. ' We mustn't let 
anyone suspect you of sending things out of 
the house. What o'clock is it, Miss Milly, 
my dear ?' 

* Half-past two.' 

* Ah, the carriage is going to fetch your 
uncle from the station. I'll just go in with it, 
and start Dickie with my box off home, and 
you can put what you like in it. It is a big 
one, for I had no other to send with him.' 

* But, Koo dear, what will the poor boy do 
without you ?' 

* Oh, rU telegraph to my servant, Susan. 
She is a nice-like girl enough, and will take 
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care of Dick for a few days. In a time like 
this one mustn't stop at trifles. Go, Miss 
Milly dear ; get all your mamma s rings and 
brooches and things, and your own, and what 
lace and best clothes you can lay your hands 
on. rU come and help you. TU just step 
down and say you think the boy had better 
not stay in a house full of sorrow and trouble. 
It's a good chance, the carriage going in. 
You'd like me to stay a few days longer ?' 

' Oh yes, yes I for heaven's sake don't 
leave us, dear Koo !' 

* That I won't, if you want me.' 

With tremulous courage Mildred nerved 
herself to prepare her mother for the painful 
tidings Uncle William would probably have 
to communicate. 

To her great surprise, Mrs. Carr, at nearly 
the first word, appeared to understand what 
her daughter meant. 

* I have feared this for some little time,' 
she said, with wonderful composure. * I 
knew your father was in some difficulty. 
Had he been spared, all would have come 
right ; as it is, I fear an utter collapse. There 
are evil times before us. I shall feel it 
bitterly by-and-by. For the present I have 
no room in heart or mind, save for the thought 
of my cruel, irreparable loss !' 

' And whatever comes, dear, dearest 

VOL. I. ^ 
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mother/ cried Mildred, kneeling down and 
wrapping her arms around her, * we will bear 
it together, and help each other! Try to 
hope for my sake, as I will for yours T 

* I will, my own love ; I will. Ah, if 
Arthur were here !' 

' Ah, yes ; if he only were !* 

The arrival of Uncle William was also a 
trial, which poor Mildred forced herself to 
meet alone. 

His train was late, and it was past six 
before he reached Oakdale. He was a tall, 
thin, severe man, with a disagreeable frozen 
likeness to his late brother that pained 
Mildred inexpressibly. A solicitor, in large 
and highly respectable practice, he had never 
known the risks and hair-breadth escapes of 
commercial life. That his brother should 
leave debt and failure behind him, was simply 
unpardonable. ' No insolvent or imperfect 
calculator can enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,' was one of the first articles of his 
creed ; and having scriptural authority for 
visiting the sins of the fathers on the children 
(Mr. William Carr was *a sound Church- 
man '), he yielded to his natural inclinations, 
and met his niece with refrigerated politeness. 
Poor Mildred thought him cold and stiff 
when, in past days, she and her mother dined 
at his house, while spending a short time in 
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London at a high-class hotel ; and surrounded 
with the aureole of wealth, she little dreamt 
into what regions of perpetual snow a pro- 
found sense of the sinfulness of failure elevates 
the believer. 

Mrs. Carr, feeling the importance of being 
friendly with her husband's executor, nerved 
herself to receive him in her pretty drawing- 
room, the sight of which raised a host of 
painful associations. 

The nimble fingers of the chief dressmaker 
in St. Hubert's had already clothed the 
mourners in sable garments ; and the effect 
of the two dark figures, with their drooping 
air and pale, sad faces, might have touched 
any heart. In Mr. William Carr, however, 
emotion took the form of displeasure. The 
whole affair worried him excessively. He 
liked the unbroken routine of an intensely 
respectable life ; he shrank from the idea of 
poverty, or doubtful transactions, or dilemmas 
of any description ; and here he was plunged 
to the neck in a perfect tangle of unpleasant 
worries. 

' Thank you for coming to us,' said Mrs, 
Carr timidly. * I felt sure you would not let 
Aim go to his last home, unattended by his 
only brother.' 

'Ahem!' returned Uncle William. *Of 
course it was my duty to obey the summons 

3—2 
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of your excellent friend, Mr. Welby ; so I 
came at once, at no small inconvenience to 
myself. I am glad to see that you are 
tolerably composed. We must bow to the 
decrees of Divine Providence ; but, alto* 
gether, nothing could well be more disastrous 
than your husband's death at this juncture. 
With all respect for your natural sorrow, I 
feel it right to warn you that there are further 
trials to come. I fear your husband has left 
his affairs in sad disorder, a condition into 
which they should never have fallen.' 

* I am certain that a combination of unfore- 
seen and unavoidable misfortunes have caused 
the confusion, which he would certainly have 
rectified had his life been spared,' returned 
Mrs. Carr, her pale cheek flushing. 

* That assertion can only be answered when 
I have examined into the state of his business 
concerns,' was the cold answer. * The only 
will which exists was made many years ago, 
when my brother was in a very different 
position, and I fear your marriage settlement 
secures you but a slender provision.' 

. * It does not exist,' said Mrs. Carr firmly, 
though she grew very pale. 

Uncle William gazed at her as if she had 
avowed her complicity in a murder. 

* How ? Am I to understand that you 
have given up your settlement ? ) 
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' I have. About six months ago my dear 
husband confided to me his temporary need 
for money, and I did not hesitate to give up 
the settlement, which he would have amply 

replaced, had it not pleased God ' She 

stopped abruptly, unable to command her 
voice. 

' Most ill-advised, most ill-judged, most 
dishonest and a — reprehensible !' exclaimed 
William Carr, in righteous wrath. * Did it 
not occur to you that you were sw^eeping 
away your only safeguard against beggary, 
and — and dependence on the charity of those 
upon whom you have no claim. It was not 
the act of a sane woman.' 

*Why,' asked Mildred, who had been 
boiling over for some time, unable to keep 
back her words any longer, * why should a 
wife refuse any help she could give to the 
husband she dearly loves ? How would you 
like your wife to refuse you in your hour of 
need ?' 

* My wife ?-^me T repeated Uncle William, 
as if stunned by the profanity of the com- 
parison. * Really,' turning to his sister-in- 
law, ' your daughter forgets her position 
altogether. It is for you to impress upon 
her the impropriety of assuming such a tone 
— such — temerity to me f 

' I know my position perfectly,' said Mil- 
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dred, quivering with indignation at his 
domineering, insulting manner. * I am your 
niece, your dead brother s child, and I have 
a right to express my opinion, by which I 
mean no disrespect to you ; and you — you 
should not speak so harshly to my mother in 
her sore trouble/ 

* I have no sympathy with sentimental 
grievances/ said Mr. Carr sententiously ; 
' and as I see no object to be gained by pur- 
suing this conversation, I shall join Mr. 
Welby, who will be able, I hope, to throw 
some light on the unfortunate state of affairs. 
When this young lady begins to experience 
the result of your folly, her ideas will be con- 
siderably altered/ 

Mr. Carr, with these words, turned and 
left the room, and Mildred, inexperienced as 
she was, felt she had made an enemy. 

It is weary work to dwell on the details of 
a commercial collapse ; the routine is too well 
known. Clamorous creditors claimed every 
atom of property ; auctioneers' men took 
possession of the beloved home. With 
difficulty a few articles of absolute necessity 
were preserved to the widow and Mildred ; 
their good neighbour and friend, the Rector, 
gave them shelter and a kindly welcome 
until they could collect their dazed senses 
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and make some poor plan for future sub- 
sistence. 

It was an infinite rest, these few weeks in 
the peaceful kindly Rectory. Mrs. Carr had 
no intimates in her neighbourhood. Oakdale 
had been but a summer abode, the winter 
was generally passed in Dockborough, or 
abroad, and now she had scarce a friend to 
turn to when the evil time came. 

It was a cruel test for Mildred's tender' 
youth, her yet undeveloped strength ; nor 
can it be wondered that she shivered and 
crouched before the unexpected storm that 
had fallen upon her. 

It was a fortnight after her father's death, 
and a bright afternoon, genial with the first 
breathings of early spring. Mildred had 
stolen away for a few moments of solitude in 
the garden. With her mother she was 
always on guard, always striving to produce 
a soothing and cheering effect, and at times 
she felt compelled to rush away and make 
her moan to heaven. 

She had not long paced a walk at the 
farther side from the house, when a servant 
came to her across the soft greensward. 

* If you please, miss, a gentleman is waiting 
for you in the dining-room.* 

* A gentleman ? What gentleman ? Not 
my uncle ?' 
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* I don't know, miss. He asked for you. 
I did not well hear his name.' 

Mildred returned to the house, and, on 
entering the dining-room, found herself face 
to face with Mr. Welby. 

* Oh, how glad I am to see you !' she ex- 
claimed, as she stretched out her hand, 
standing before him, a smile parting her 
trembling lips, while her dark eyes were 
suffused with tears. 

She was very, very glad. She had a 
vague impression that Mr. Welby was a 
powerful and a sympathetic friend, and she 
greatly feared he had disappeared beyond 
recall. * Circumstances over which he had 
no control ' had prevented his being present 
at her father's funeral ; and since the sad 
morning when he warned her to save all she 
could before the crash came, she had not 
seen him. 

The warmth of her greeting seemed to stir 
Welby to unusual demonstrativeness. 

* You are glad to see me, my dear Miss 
Carr! Not more, I am quite sure, than I am 
to see you,' he said, taking her hand in both 
of his, while his small keen black eyes lit up 
with quick fire, and he drew her to a seat, 
taking a chair beside her. * I have been 
longing to come and see you, but have been 
obliged to go away to the north. This is 
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really the first day I can call my own. How 
is your mamma ?* 

' Ah, Mr. Welby ! it seems an effort to her 
to live r 

' I don't wonder at it I I don't indeed. 
You are not looking so bad yourself — at any 
rate, you always look well in my eyes ! I 
was glad to hear from your uncle that you 
were staying here.' 

' Yes ! The Rector and Mrs. Winton are 
wonderfully good, and it has been such a rest 
to my mother to be here. But we cannot 
stay much longer.' 

* Well, and what do you think of doing ?' 
asked Welby, who had let go her hand, but 
was devouring her with his eyes — which she, 
absorbed in the mixed joy and sorrow of find- 
ing the friend she thought she had lost, did 
not heed. 

* I wanted to go away out of sight, to 
London. But Uncle William would not hear 
of it ; indeed, we have scarce the means to 
go. So, Mr. Adams — you remember him ? 
he was the managing clerk — he has been 
most kind ; he has found a little lodging for 
us in Dockborough. Uncle William says he 
will assist us to pay the rent for the present, 
and I shall try the usual thing, to find pupils, 
if possible. If I could only earn what would 
keep us, I think I could be happy once 
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more. I know it is generous of my uncle to 
help us ; but oh, the agony and degradation 
of taking it !' 

* Yes, yes, I daresay it's disagreeable ; 
but, my dear, you have no reason to complain 
of your uncle. You mnst remember he lost 
money ' 

' I know — I know,* interrupted Mildred 
hastily, * and I believe so did you.' 

' Oh ! don t mention it,' said Welby, with 
what he intended to be a chivalrous air. 
' Now, tell me how you managed about the 
things you were to save.' 

Mildred explained that their faithful friend, 
Mrs. Leavett, had disposed of such lace and 
jewels as she had rescued, and the proceeds 
provided a little ready money, to keep them 
afloat for awhile. 

After some conversation, chiefly question 
and answer, Mildred said : 

' I am sure my mother would like to see 
you. I will tell her you are here.' 

* Stay, my dear Miss Carr — my dear Mil- 
dred ! — I have a little more to say to you. I 
did not come unprepared to suggest a remedy 
for your troubles — a remedy I hope you 
will not object to. You don't like going to 
Dockborough ? You want to go to London. 
Come there with me — as my wife — the head 
of my establishment, and I see I have 
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Startled you, my dear ; but the state of 
affairs won't allow of dilly-dallying, and I 
have loved you for many a day. Oh ! you 
do not know how desperately fond I'd be 
of you ! You are the nicest, sweetest creature 
I ever met. I could make you so happy and 
comfortable, and your poor dear mamma. To 
show how long I have wanted you — just read 
this.* 

He stopped abruptly, his broad waistcoat 
heaving with the fervour of his speech, and 
draw^ing a note-book from his breast-pocket, 
he extracted a letter, which he folded down 
at a particular passage, and held it for 
Mildred's perusal. 

She uttered a faint cry on recognising her 
father s handwriting. The passage ran thus : 

*As to my daughter, it would, of course, 
give me great pleasure to know that her future 
was safe under the guardianship of a kind and 
honourable man like yourself especially, with 
the gloomy anticipations I cannot resist ; but 
when I think of her tender years, I must ask 
you to postpone the matter, at least for some 
months. Come and see us, and let her learn 
to know you. If, as I fear * 

A fold in the letter hid the rest. 
Mildred burst into tears, covering her face 
with her hands. This voice from the grave 
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seemed to pierce her heart and fill her with 
self-reproach. 

' Dcm't cry so, my dear. YouTl hurt your- 
self. Try and ansner me. Make up your 
mind to be my wife, and well be as happy 
as doves^' 

* But I caimot,' said Mildred, taking away 
her hands, and looking at him kindly, can- 
didly. * I like you, and I am ever so much 
obliged to you for being fond of me ; but it 
would be too horrible to think of marriage 
now — before my poor father is cold in his 
grave r 

' He'd be glad to know you were safe with 
me ! Tell me now, it's not that you object 
to me P^ 

' Oh no ! You are so kind ! Only I cannot 
marry anyone. No, indeed I cannot ! I don't 
feel as if I could. Do not think of me any 
more. You are not angry with me ? I would 
not vex you for the world !' holding out both 
hands to him. 

* No — I am not vexed/ grasping her hands 
hard ; ' Td be loath to feel vexed with you, 
and it would be bad for you if I was. But 
ril not press you now ; nor will I trouble 
you again till you send for me, my dear — till 
you send for me !' He gazed in her face for 
half a minute, kissed the hands he held re- 
peatedly, and then went quickly away. 



CHAPTER III. 

SOFT autumnal morning, nearly 
six months after the interview 
described in the last chapter, was 
filling the remoter vista of Holborn 
with a dim golden haze, turning its common- 
place into vague picturesqueness. Even this 
g^eat business artery showed signs of the 
' out of town season.' Of private carriages 
there were none ; of the vehicles appertaining 
to shops and carrying parcels, but few ; even 
the stream of omnibuses, which ' go on for 
ever,' was diminished in volume, while the 
foot-passengers were comparatively few. 

A hansom, rattling up from Oxford Street 
at a rapid pace, unimpeded by the traffic, 
turned short into the seclusion and repose of 
Ely Place, and stopped at a house the door- 
posts of which were inscribed with names and 
numbers. We need only notice one,' ' Ground, 
floor, J. Rigg.' 

The doors of the hansom were thrown back 
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and a gentleman sprang out — a tall man of 
spare figure, with a cold, stern, aquiline face, 
long brown moustache, somewhat lighter than 
his hair, and dark complexion ; he was dressed 
in an admirably fitting frock-coat, which, as 
well as the rest of his attire, showed the skill 
of an artist ; from the crown of his well- 
brushed hat to the soles of his neat boots, all 
was fresh and perfect. 

He paused an instant as he reached the 
pavement, and flung a word to the driver — 
* Wait' 

Entering, he rang the bell at Mr. Rigg's 
door : a latch was lifted with a click by some 
machinery from within. The visitor walked 
into a small vestibule like a cage, boarded off 
the original apartment, and enclosing a 
window, a desk, and a boy — a parched and 
faded boy. 

* Mr. Rigg ?' asked the stranger, as if 
speaking to some automaton. 

* Tm not sure — FU see,* said the boy. 
*Walk in ;' opening another door and usher- 
ing him into a simply furnished but exceed- 
ingly neat office, where a clerk was writing at 
a high desk, and an oaken round - backed 
chair stood ready for patients or clients, with 
the broad sheet of the Times lying across it. 

' rU take your card, if you please,' said the 
clerk, descending from his perch. * Mr. 
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Rigg is very particularly engaged for a few 
minutes/ 

* I have very few to spare,' was the answer, 
in a tone of indescribable superiority. * But as 
I am here, I will give Mr. Rigg the benefit of 
them. If he cannot see me soon I must go.* 

He took out a note-book as he spoke, and 
handed his card to the clerk. It was in- 
scribed * Lieut. -Colonel Egerton Griffith, 
United Service Club.' 

The clerk carried it into an inner room, 
through a door defended by a large green 
baize screen, which permitted no prying eyes 
to penetrate into the interior. A sound of 
murmuring voices came from it. The clerk 
returned immediately, saying shortly, ' In a 
few minutes^' and hopped on to his stool 
again. 

Colonel Egerton Griffith threw himself im-^ 
patiently into the oaken chair, and took up 
the paper. 

Five, ten minutes passed. Colonel Egerton 
Griffith started up, and threw aside his paper. 

* I can stay no longer,' he began, when 
the inner door opened, and Mr. Rigg himself 
appeared, A stout man, with no neck worth 
mentioning : beady, shrewd, dark eyes ; a rosy 
jovial face, and horsey air ; his trousers pre- 
posterously tight below the knee, and some- 
what loose above. 
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* Ah, Colonel ! and so youVe come back ? 
Why, we thought we had lost you for good/ 
This with a sort of tentative familiarity, 
though he made no attempt to offer his 
hand. 

* You might be tolerably sure that one of 
my first visits would be to you,' returned 
Colonel Griffith. ' Necessity has no law/ 

' Exdsi^y ; pray walk in. Colonel.' 
The Colonel walked in, and Rigg followed, 
like a pert pug after a noble deerhound. 

* And when did you arrive ?* 

* Oh, a week ago. Now I am here, I find 
I can't keep out of your clutches any longer. 
India is an expensive place, and — in short, I 
want two thousand pounds.' 

*Two thou! Well, that's not so large an 
order as our last transaction ; but, I can tell 
you, there's a decided tightness in the money 
market.' 

* There generally is,' returned Colonel 
Griffith calmly. 

* I am not sure where I can put my hand 
on the money,' resumed Rigg. 

* Go on,' said Colonel Griffith, with an ex- 
pression of weariness ; * get over the regula- 
tion difficulties as quickly as you can. I 
want the money, and I am prepared to 
bleed.' 

* All right. Colonel ; but, you'll excuse me^ 
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what's the security ? I think, when matters 
were squared up before you went abroad, 
there wasn't much left to go and come upon ;' 
and he leered unpleasantly at his visitor, evi- 
dently relishing the power of giving' an un- 
pleasant reminder. 

Colonel Griffith looked steadily at him 
with the calmness of supreme contempt, as 
he drew out his case and selected a cigar. 

* I am perfectly aware of the fact,' he said 
indolently ; * and I should imagine you are 
sufficiently well informed to be aware that 
vay post-obit is fair security. I may have got 
rid of my own property ; but my mother 
holds hers very tight, and the biggest slice 
of it nvist come to me.' 

* Ah, hum ! Never attempted post-obits 
before ?* 

* Never ; shouldn't do it now, if I hadn't 
been ass enough to strain my luck too far. I 
won pots of money in India. Then, just 
before I left, the tide turned : I was cleaned 
out, and obliged to give bills at various dates. 
Now I want the money to meet them. After 
this, I think of turning a miser and money- 
lender myself — any opening for a partnership 
in this firm ?' 

* It ain't a firm ; no Co. in the question, 
only your humble servant. Td have more 
funds at my disposal if I had a partner. I'll 
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see what's to be done, Colonel. FU look 
about me ; but it's not easy to find two thou 
at this season, when all the swell finance 
people are out of town/ 

' Bah ! You don't want swell financiers for 
so paltry a sum. Come, let me sign whatever 
has to be signed, and give me a cheque with- 
out more talk.' 

'That's out of the question, Colonel. I 
must make a few inquiries, and look about 
me.' 

' Then look about you sharp ! I want the 
money within a week from this. I suppose 
you don't take my wor,d. One doesn't ex- 
pect faith from one of your sort, so V\\ give 
you till the day after to-morrow ; then, if you 
are not ready for me, I'll go on to Cohen, 
AUerton's man. He will not hesitate a 
moment. I only gave you the preference 
because you were an old employ^! 

* Thank you. Colonel ; thank you. Til call 
on you if you like, and ' 

' But I do not like,' returned Colonel 
Griffith haughtily. * I prefer my business 
and my private life kept apart. I shall call 
here ; and pray have the money and bond, or 
whatever you call it, ready ; if not, I shall 
give you no further trouble.' 

* Well, I will do the best I can for you in 
reason ; and I don't mind saying, that after 
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all the help I have given you, I should not 
like to see you in any other hands.' 

Colonel Griffith laughed. 

* All the money you have screwed out of 
me, you mean ! Then till Thursday, at two 
sharp ; Til wish you good-morning.' 

Very deliberately striking a fusee, and 
lighting the cigar he had selected, he strolled 
through the outer office, and re-entered the 
hansom, directing the driver to the Temple. 

Mr. Rigg had followed him to the doot' of 
the room, and stood for an instant with an 
angry twinkle in his eyes as he looked after 
the retreating figure of his client ; then, re- 
turning to his seat, he muttered : * A pos^- 
obit. Safe enough, I dare say ; but at twenty- 
five per cent. The fine gentleman shall pay 
for his whistle.' 

Meantime, the object of his intended ex- 
tortion was duly set down at the Temple, 
and was slowly and somewhat meditatively 
threading his way through its mazes, when 
he found himself face to face with a slight, 
well-set-up, soldierly-looking man, with bright 
eyes and dark hair, and admirably dressed as 
he was himself. 

' Hollo, Trevor ! I did not know you 
were in town/ 

* And / had no notion you were in Eng- 
land ! When did you arrive T 

4—2 
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* About a week ago.* 

* Your regiment will not be home for some 
time ?' 

' No ; but I am going to cut it.' 

* Indeed ! to turn your sword into a plough- 
share ?' 

* No, I have nothing left to plough. I am 
going on half-pay at present' 

* Are you on your way to Brian Leigh ?' 
' I am.' 

* Then you may save yourself the trouble. 
I have just been to his chambers. He is out 
of town, of course. I should not have looked 
for anyone else at this season ; but it is im- 
possible to account for kis movements.' 

' Ah no ! he is a queer radical sort of 
fellow. My mother desired me to be sure 
and bring him down with me to Pennogwen.' 

' How is Mrs. Griffith ?' 

* I have not seen her yet, and I believe 
her health is all right ; but Frank writes that 
her sight is quite gone. Horrid nuisance ! 
Hard lines for such an active dictatorial 
woman ! Then of course the place will be 
hideously dull. It would have been a god- 
send if I could have caught Leigh. What 
has he been doing of late r 

' Oh, he has gone in for the liberty pf the 
press — in fact is, I believe, regularly on the 
staff of the Electric Despatch^ and is going, 
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I rather think, as "own correspondent" to 
Spain.' 

' 'Gad ! my mother will be in a fury. He 
is an extraordinary favourite of hers, in spite 
of his refusal to take orders and accept the 
family living. I say, Trevor, what are yoii 
going to do with yourself ? Why don't you 
come down to Pennogwen ? There's capital 
shooting, and I am not sure we won't have 
more comfort than with a big party. I fancy 
Gwendoline Ferrers and her father will be 
the only guests besides ourselves. You know 
Gwen Ferrers ?' 

* I have had the honour of dancing with her.' 
' Hare-brained little devil ! AUerton always 

calls her " Miss Feathers." Where have you 
come from, Trevor ?' 

' Oh, St. Hubert's. We have been quar- 
tered there for more than a year. Jolly old 
place ! very good neighbourhood.' 

' Doesn't Lady Mary Dacre live some- 
where there ?' 

* Yes. Keeps open house. They say Dacre 
is nearly done. It's a pity that pleasant houses 
are ever shut up, and that pleasant fellows so 
soon come to the end of their tether.' 

' It is.' 

' I only wonder Dacre held out so long. 
He had the honour of Rigg's acquaintance 
several years ago,' said Trevor. 
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* How much longer is the regiment to be 
at St. Hubert's ?' 

* Don't know. We thought we should be 
on the roster this autumn ; now it is put off, 
and I am afraid our next destination will be 
the " black country." ' 

* Not pleasant ; but about Pennogwen — 
can you come down ?' 

*Many thanks, no! I am due at Craig- 
rothie on the 19th.' 

* Very sorry. Where do you dine to-night ?* 
' With two of our fellows at the Rag.' 

' Ah, good-bye then. Let me know if you 
can look us up before you join again, and 
any news you have of Leigh. I shall be at 
Pennogwen till the end of October.' 

They parted with the usual impassiveness 
of their class and nation, though they were 
relations, had always been on friendly terms, 
and had not met for four or five years. 

' Rigg r repeated Trevor to himself, as he 
stood in the Strand looking out for a disen- 
gaged cab. * I fancy he was one of the chief 
creditors in that unfortunate affair of poor 
Arthur Carr's. Wish I had been a million- 
naire. I'd have been tempted to marry that 
delightful sister of his, and take her out of 
the wreck. Wonder what's become of her 
and the mother.^ I suppose Arthur will 
come back to look after them.' 
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Mr. Rigg had not sat long at his table, 
absorbed in a big account-book, when a door 
nearly opposite that by which Colonel GrifiBth 
had entered was rather quickly opened, and 
a large portly man of sleek aspect, and clothed 
in glossy broadcloth, came in. 

' Mr. Welby !' said Rigg, rising with more 
of respect than he had shown the aristocratic 
Colonel. * I did hot expect you so soon.' 

' Very likely not,' replied Welby shortly, 
with little of the blandness that characterized 
his manner at Oakdale. ' I wish you'd have 
the lock of that outer door seen to ; I was 
nearly five minutes trying to open it,' and he 
looked into the pipe of his latch-key. ' It 
does not do to be kept hanging about the 
passage here.' 

' It shall be put right at once.' 

' Anything new ?' asked Welby, returning 
to the inner room, which, though ill-lighted, 
was well furnished and comfortable, and con- 
tained several deed-boxes, an iron safe, some 
shelves full of books of reference on finance, 
etc., and a commodious writing-table. 

Here Mr. Welby divested himself of a 
light overcoat, which he hung up, as also his 
hat, on a couple of pegs in a dark corner, 
with methodical care, as he repeated his 
question, ' Anything new ?' 

' Well, very little. Nothing going on just 
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now. Colonel Egerton Griffith is back 
again. He was here scarcely an hour ago/ 

* What about him ?* asked Welby, sitting 
down at the table, extracting a bunch of keys 
from his pocket, from which he selected one 
of peculiar shape, and proceeded to open a 
patent lock. 

' Don't you remember the business we had 
with him some four years ago, when we were 
going to arrest him, and his mother came 
forward and made all square ?' 

' Yes ; I remember it now. He was in the 
Guards, wasn't he ?' 

' He was. I can tell you I shan't forget 
the interview I had with the mother in a 
hurry. She is a regular tip-topper. Her 
sight was beginning to go, so she put on an 
extra pair of glasses, and she says, "Come 
here — nearer. I want to see you. How is 
it you have all this money, and yet look like 
a groom ?" * 

* Her talk was of small matter ; her cash 
was all right. The overbearing insolence of 
these sort of people will bring its own punish- 
ment some day. Well, what did this man 
want ?' 

' Two thousand.' 

* And what security ?' 
'A post-obit.' 

* What's his position now ?' 
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' He is heir to his mother's landed pro- 
perty. She owns a large estate somewhere 
down in South Wales, and has heaps of per- 
sonalty besides. I fancy he is safe enough ; 
only the old lady's life is a pretty good one. 
She is somewhere between sixty and seventy.' 

* Let Button and Jones look into the 
matter.' 

* He wants the money next Thursday, and 
if not ready, he says he'll go to Cohen.' 

' Let him.' 

* After his big smash he exchanged into 
a regiment in India, and seems to want 
this money for his play-debts,' continued 

Rigg. 

' If those are his pursuits, he'll call again.' 

' Likely enough.' 

' Well, see to it, Rigg. Be cautious. You 
once made a mistake. Another will force me 
to sever the connection.' 

' Don't you fear. I am not likely to be 
bitten again.' 

' I hope not, Rigg ; I hope not. Now 
bring the accounts connected with that Dock- 
borough business.' 

Mr. Rigg departed into his own quarters, 
and speedily returned with a large bundle of 
documents, which he laid beside his patron. 

'You have made out an abridged state- 
ment ?' asked Welby. 
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' I have ; with numbers for reference/ 

'Good. Leave the door open; I may 
want you.' 

Welby pored over the papers submitted to 
him, comparing originals with the extracts in 
statement, etc., for a considerable time ; then 
he pushed back his chair a little, and sat con- 
templating the opposite wall with a well- 
satisfied aspect, a slight but not pleasant 
smile on his somewhat full red lips. 

* Well, Rigg,' he said at last, ' I don't think 
we have lost much by this transaction.* 

' Lost ? No ; it was all uncommonly well 
managed, as you heard and knew everything 
in time. I was able to get back the princi- 
pal and every shilling of interest before the 
crash came. It was awfully sudden at the 
last' 

'You need not waste words on such old 
woman's gossip,' retorted Welby. 'There 
was nothing worse in Carr's break-up than 
many another's.' 

' No ; only his death was an aggravating 
circumstance. They say he knew quite well 
what he was about when he took the 
chloral.' 

' I'll thank you not to' repeat such mis- 
chievous falsehoods,' said Welby sternly. 
* I take a special interest in the widow and 
daughter, as you'll find by-and-by.' 
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So saying, Welby turned to a fresh batch 
of papers, and Rigg retired to his own desk, 
his mouth rounded as if to whistle, though no 
sound came from his lips. 

After some hours passed in examination, 
calculations, and elaborate arrangements, 
Welby locked up his drawers, and placing 
sundry securities and acceptances in his black 
bag, sallied forth by the private entrance 
which had admitted him, and took his way 
citywards. At some distance from the scene 
of his operations he hailed an omnibus going 
in a contrary direction, and went rapidly 
towards home. 

His home was a comfortable, solid, severely 
respectable mansion in Brownlow Gardens, 
Hyde Park, where he had resided since the 
death of his wife and his retirement from the 
Stock Exchange. 

Though no longer in business, he was 
always busy. He had to journey north and 
south, east and west, to watch over the 
mines and ships and railways in which he 
had investments, not to mention the trouble 
entailed by his office of elder in that well- 
known establishment, the Brownlow Hill 
Chapel, where Mr. Welby was a man of 
much importance. Indeed, it was whispered 
he hoped later on to represent his native 
town (where he made his first start, as 
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assistant in a general shop) in the dissenting 
interest. 

His house was handsomely and stiffly fur- 
nished, by the serious upholsterer who sup- 
plied the mansions of the wealthier members 
of the congregation ; for much money wor- 
shipped in the ecclesiastical-looking chapel, 
renowned for the best preacher in the con- 
nection. 

Mr. Welby's abode looked out over 
pleasure-grounds, and had abundant light 
and air; yet it was not a cheerful abode, 
though kept in exquisite order by a rigid 
cook and housekeeper, and a couple of house- 
maids. 

Mr. Welby's two daughters were at school, 
and the silence of his abode struck him as 
peculiarly oppressive. It did not affect his 
appetite, however : a nice slice of cod with 
oyster sauce, a roast loin of mutton with 
currant jelly, and a partridge reposing on a 
bed of fried bread-crumbs, were consolations 
he appreciated, and he did justice to their 
merits. 

Then he slowly imbibed three or four 
glasses of soft, silky port, an evening paper 
beside him the while : but he did not read it 
steadily ; every now and then he laid it down 
' and leant back in his chair, apparently lost in 
thought. He was recalling a sweet, sad face. 
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with soft rosy lips and great lustrous eyes ; 
how pleasant it would be to have them oppo- 
site there, to look anxiously that his dinner 
was all right, to read him to sleep after, and 
wake him with a kiss when tea was ready ! 
No ; daughters were all very well, but they 
never could make a man comfortable like a 
wife ; and he was still a young man — not fifty 
until the end^of next November. He had 
worked hard, and a blessing had attended his 
labours. He might allow himself this little 
indulgence. Nor would it be such a very 
costly one, after all, as he would manage it. 
He would give his girls fair portions, and 
marry them off. Then what a smooth life of 
ease and enjoyment lay before him ! He 
drew out his note-book, and from its inner 
recess extracted a slip of paper, on which was 
written, in a clear, clerkly hand, * Mrs. Carr, 
7, Edward Street North, Dockborough.' He 
sat gazing at this for some moments, then 
returned it to his book, the book to his 
pocket, and rising very deliberately, as 
became a man who had dined, rang the 
bell. 

' Tell Mrs. Steele I want her/ he said to 
the servant who answered his summons. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Steele, in a smart 
cap and black alpaca dress, made her appear- 
ance. 
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' I am going out of town again, Mrs. Steele, 
to-morrow evening/ said Welby, * I shall be 
absent some little time ; so put me up enough 
things for a fortnight, and some new gloves 
and ties/ 

* Yes, sir ; and there is a parcel for one of 
the young ladies, sir, if you are going to 
Eastbourne,* 

* No ; I am not going there again. They 
will be returning to school in a few days. 
And as to letters, I will tell Jones to call 
for them. I shall probably be moving 
about.' 

' Very well, sir. Shall you dine at home 
to-morrow ?* 

' Yes — at 6. 30 ; and have everything ready. 
I leave Euston Square by the 8.30 express. 
Have you all the tradesmen's books in ?^ 

' Yes, sir.' 

* Well, I *11 not mind looking through them 
this time. Let me know what you want 
to pay them up, and Til bring the amount 
to-morrow — as well as board wages for 
you all.' 

' Master is determined to go and enjoy 
himself,' said Mrs. Steele on descending to 
the housekeeper's room. ' He doesn't want 
no letters nor bills nor nothing sent after 
him; and he is that pleased that he is not 
going to worrit about the books.' 
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* Law I he is not going to die f exclaimed 
the parlourmaid. 

*Or be married ?* suggested the house- 
maid. 

* Don't you talk rubbish, Susan \ retorted 
Mrs. Steele angrily. * If there ever was a 
man that knew when he was well off, it's 
Mr. Welby !' 




CHAPTER IV. 

CND through these terribly long six 
months how did it fare with 
Mildred and her mother ? 
As it does with those who at 
one stroke have lost everything. The kind 
generous protector, so well beloved, and 
with him the warmth and safety and beauty 
of a delicious home, where peace dwelt with 
love ; the security and abundance of ample 
fortune ; the respect and deference which 
fortune ensures; the infinite charm of graceful 
surroundings — one fierce wave of misfortune 
denuded them of all. It was almost too much 
for human strength ; and yet no uncommon 
case in our commercial community. 

The little lodging found for them by the 
faithful clerk was clean and neat ; but oh ! 
the oppressiveness, the long hot summer 
days in the narrow mean street, the barren 
arid aspect of all things, the scarcity of books, 
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the scarcity of everything — these were but 
the sad fringe around a central grief. 

Though their circle of acquaintance was 
a very narrow one, they were not without 
friends. The Rector wrote strongly on their 
behalf to the clergyman of the parish in 
which they had taken up their abode ; and 
some Dockborough acquaintances did their 
best to find pupils for Mildred. All were 
kind ; but Mrs. Carr not unnaturally shrank 
from meeting those she knew in her palmy 
days, especially since her brother-in-law had, 
in a cruel letter, given her to understand that 
her husband was supposed knowingly to have 
taken the overdose of chloral which ended 
his troubles. 

The exertions of these friendly helpers 
procured a few music-lessons for Mildred, 
after long seeking. Then came the holidays, 
and everyone went to the seaside or to some 
recreation-ground, and the warm, unoccupied 
days seemed infinitely sad and wearisome. 
It was hard, very hard too, to spread out 
their small stock of ready money over the 
indefinite time which must elapse before 
Mildred could find employment ; and Uncle 
William's pittance very little more than paid 
their rent 

As to Mildred's especial grief, her whole 
heart was absorbed in anxiety about, and 
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intense sympathy with, her mother. To 
lighten her sad life, to procure her a little 
comfort, to cheat her into a smile — these 
were Mildred's sole thoughts, her chief object. 
Nor had she the usual limp, incapable, middle- 
aged gentility to contend against, with which 
energetic daughters are generally, in novels 
at least, overweighted, 

Mrs. Carr was as brave as her daughter ; 
she troubled her with no fruitless wailings, 
no useless complaints. She strengthened 
her by seeming to take pleasure in her pro- 
bable success as a teacher, instead of lament- 
ing thatt she should have been reduced to 
work for her living ; she affected an interest 
in the papers Mildred borrowed to amuse 
her; she 3^femed pleased to do a little needle- 
work while her daughter read aloud. 

Oh, how deep and strong and tender grew 
the love between these lonely women! — 
how they understood each other's every tone 
and look ! — how often they refrained from 
the caresses their hearts prompted, lest they 
should destroy the composure each sought to 
maintain for the sake of the other ! Yet the 
courage of the elder was the highest, for she 
had little or no hope ; while, at eighteen, the 
unknown future holds golden possibilities as 
well as threats of evil. 

But, in spite of her bravery, nature asserted 
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itself. Never very strong, the loss of all 
that made life enjoyable seemed to dry up 
Mrs. Carr's vitality. Her appetite failed, 
and Mildred had no means of tempting it ; 
her nights were sleepless, her pulse feverish 
— she shrank to a shadow. Mildred felt 
nearly wild with terror; and as the dear 
mother faded, so did her meagre resources 
dwindle. They were for the moment utterly 
desolate-7-even the kind clergyman and his 
family were away ; there was no one Mildred 
could appeal to near. She had been further 
depressed by a reasonable but loving letter 
from her brother Arthur, in which he pointed 
out the impossibility and unwisdom of return- 
ing home — to be a burden to them ; and 
expressing his determination to battle on as 
best he could where he was, as the house in 
which he was employed had failed in conse- 
quence of his father's failure. 

It was about noon on a close heavy day in 
September, when poor Mildred's troubles 
culminated ; for, without any warning, Mrs. 
Carr had fainted, and lay long insensible. 
With much difficulty and kindly help from the 
landlady, whose rent had always been regu- 
larly paid, she was brought to life again — a 
doubtful kindness ! A few of their remaining 
shillings had been expended on a little wine, 
to keep up her strength, as the landlady 
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suggested ; and she was tenderly placed in 
the one easy-chair of the little apartment, 
supported by pillows and watched by her 
loving child. She looked strangely white 
and calm, and had not spoken for more 
than half an hour. Mildred, to soothe her, 
affected to be busy at the table, near her 
mother, making designs for Christmas cards 
— a possible means of earning some trifle, 
which had been suggested to her, though 
her hands trembled so that she could hardly 
hold her pencil. Profound silence reigned. 
Mildred could almost hear her heart beat, 
when her attention was attracted by the 
sound of voices in the hall outside ; then 
steps approached, the door opened. *A 
gentleman, miss,' was announced; and Mr. 
Welby stood before her. 

The very sight of him brought a sparkle 
of hope to the chilled depths of her heart. 

* Mr. Welby T she cried, starting up to 
meet him — * Mr. Welby, I am so glad !' • She 
paused, choked by the crowd of memories 
his presence evoked, her sad dark eyes filling 
with tears, 

* You are glad to see me,' said he, taking 
her hand in both of his ; ' not gladder than I 
am to see you. I did think I would not 
come till you asked me ; but I did not hear 
very good accounts from your uncle, so I 
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grew anxious, and here I am 1* He stopped, 
gazing at her very intently; but she, half 
turning towards Mrs. Carr, did not heed 
him. 

' My mother ^ she began, and then 

paused, feeling the impossibility of command- 
ing her voice. 

* I see she is very poorly,' he returned, 
advancing to the chair from which the invalid 
was too weak to rise. * This won't do, Mrs. 
Carr. We must set you up — put you on 
your legs again. What you want is plenty 
of nourishment, and a thorough change.' 

* Why don't you recommend a winter eit 
Biarritz and carriage exercise ?' said Mildred 
a little bitterly ; * such things are out of the 
question for us.' 

' I am not so sure of that,' returned Mr. 
Welby quietly. * May I ask what you have 
taken to-day ? You will excuse my asking ; 
but I am a bit of a doctor, for my poor dear 
wife was a great invalid before she was taken 
from me ; and I was well accustomed to look 
after her. Only a biscuit and a glass of 
wine ? — that won't do at all ! I'll prescribe 
some grapes and jelly and a pint of cham- 
pagne ; and if you'll allow, I'll supply my 
own medicines.' This seemed a very brilliant 
sally to Mr. Welby, who beamed all over 
with good-humour and satisfaction, which 
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made him look a very different man from 
the hard exacting individual who sat in the 
inner sanctum of Mr. Rigg's office two days 
before. 

* If you'll excuse me/ to Mildred, * I shall 
return within a quarter of an hour/ and he 
went to the door. 

Mildred followed him. * How kind you 
are! How can I thank you enough!' she 
said brokenly, as they reached the hall or 
entry. * I thought she would have died this 
morning — and I can do so little !' 

'You must keep up your heart,' replied 
Welby hastily ; * and have you ever thought 
of me since you sent me away ?' 

*Yes, often!' said Mildred frankly. 

*And I — well, if I begin to tell how I 
have thought of you,' he exclaimed fervently, 
* I shall never get away. There, we will 
have a talk when I come back.' 

He left the house quickly, and Mildred, 
half-cheered, half-frightened at his manner, 
went back to her mother. 

Already there was more life in Mrs. Carr's 
expression ; she feebly stretched out her 
hand, and drawing Mildred to her, softly 
kissed her cheek. * God is good to us, dear 
love.' 

* Oh yes ; no doubt !' cried Mildred, and, 
no longer able to restrain her tears, she fled 
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to the bedroom she shared with her mother, 
and gave way to an almost hysterical fit of 
weeping. 

She scarcely regained self-control, and 
washed away the traces of her tears as well 
as she could, when Welby returned laden 
with grapes and wine, and jelly and biscuits. 
He insisted on administering some of his 
'medicine' at once, and proved his faith in 
its merits by partaking of it himself. 

Mildred was still quivering and unable to 
speak ; but Mrs. Carr had revived, and took 
her part, though languidly, in the conver- 
sation, the largest share falling to Welby, 
and he sustained it with credit. He had 
rarely appeared to greater advantage. He 
inquired kindly into their present condition ; 
he thought highly of Arthur's decision to 
stay where he was, and said it showed a 
proper spirit. He spoke with judicious reti- 
cence of Uncle William, and mentioned his 
own daughters with fatherly interest, stating 
his great desire that they should have some 
suitable friend and companion when he with- 
drew them from school. 

Then he apologized for staying so long, 
and offered to take Mrs. Carr for a drive 
to-morrow. 

She willingly accepted, and with the promise 
to call at about two o'clock on the following 
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day, and a long look at Mildred, he de- 
parted. 

After he had gone, Mrs. Carr and Mildred 
Were very quiet, though they exchanged a 
long, silent embrace, which seemed to express 
a great deal. 

The next day was fresh and bright* Punctu- 
ally at the time appointed, Mr. Welby ap- 
peared in an open carriage, and with elaborate 
care placed Mrs. Carr in it. Mildred was of 
course in attendance, and the drive was 
quietly pleasant, though Mr. Welby was 
much graver and less talkative than the 
previous day. Mrs. Carr looked more like 
herself than she had done for many months, 
and Mildred, though silent, was composed, 
and felt stronger than she had done for 
some time. She had been making up her 
mind. 

When the trio returned to the widow's 
humble lodging, she was so fatigued that she 
retired to lie down in her own room, and 
Mildred, having arranged her pillows and 
covered her up, went into the parlour to say 
good-bye to Mr. Welby, whom she had heard 
walking up and down there in a restless 
fashion that did not help to steady her own 
nerves. She felt strangely reluctant to rejoin 
him, for instinct told her the object of his 
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visit. It was not that she in any way shrank 
from him. Her heart was glowing with 
tender gratitude for his faithfulness and con- 
sideration; still, it was so soon to fix her 
future lot — so soon to turn her back on the 
light-hearted joys of girlhood ! Nevertheless, 
she could not contend with fate, so she slowly 
opened the door and went to meet it. A 
most charming figure, Welby thought, as she 
stood a moment on the threshold with down- 
cast eyes and changing colour, every line of 
her slender pliant form expressive of shy 
reluctance, while her rich wavy, noi rippled 
hair, showed its golden lights in the sunshine 
pouring through the unshaded window. 

' Well, and your mother is all the better of 
her airing?' said Welby, approaching and 
gazing greedily at the fair picture before him. 

* She is a new creature,' returned Mildred. 
* I never dreamed poverty could be so dread- 
ful.' 

* It's bad — it's very bad, and — and it makes 
me feel bad to think a dear good girl like you 
should have to contend with it!' He took 
her hand, and drawing her to the hard slippery 
sofa, he sat down beside her, and went on 
speaking with strong emotion, his broad chest 
heaving, his voice broken at intervals. ' You 
know what has brought me here ? I see by 
your sweet, beautiful face you do! When 
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you sent me away, I thought you would call 
me back in your trouble ; but I couldn't wait 
any longer, my love, my dear 1 and now you'll 
promise to marry me, to be my own — all my 
own?' 

The hands which held hers shook, as he 
pressed it almost painfully close. Mildred 
was infinitely touched by his agitation, the 
source of which she little understood, and 
credited him with profound affection — with 
ideal sentiment. Still she hesitated, and 
Welby went on : 

* I can make you happy and comfortable — 
I am richer than I seem — and I can give 
your dear mamma a good home. Then there's 
your brother : I am ready to do anything in 
reason for him. Speak to me, my sweet pet ; 
will you be my wife, and let me take you 
away out of all this misery ?* 

*You are very, very good,* said Mildred, 
low and softly. * I don't know why you love 
me so much ; but I am most grateful to you, 
and if you think I can be a good wife, and if 
— if you will let my dear mother live with 
you ' 

* I will,' interrupted Welby, who was hang- 
ing on her words. ' She shall end her days 
under your care, and never want for any 
comfort.' 

' Ah ! how happy you will make me i said 
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Mildred, turning to him with frank, gracious 
compliance. 'Then, if you overlook my 
youth and ignorance, I will do my best to be 
— all you wish.' 

She strove in vain to steady her voice at 
these words, while big tears welled up in 
her eyes. 

' You will ! God bless you, my dear pet ! 
If you knew the joy and delight — but you 
will one day. Give me a kiss, just to assure 
me you are all my own ; to think of the 
months and months I have longed for you, 
and never had one kiss !' 

He drew her to him, and wrapped her in a 
huge embrace, pressing a kiss so long, so 
eager upon her lips, that Mildred drew back 
more than half-frightened. 

But Welby still held her hand, and con- 
tinued to talk with unusual fluency. Never 
had he appeared to such advantage, glowing 
with delight at his success, full of anticipation, 
eager to suit himself to his young fiancie^ 
who as yet was only his by promise ; there 
was an unusual and most becoming touch of 
modesty in his conversation and demeanour. 
He spoke of his daughters, and the admirable 
example such a companion as Mildred would 
be to them. 

* And even myself — you'll teach me lots of 
things. You know I am just a plain, self- 
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made man, my dear, though I have succeeded 
where many a fine gentleman would have 
gone to the wall ; so I have had little time 
for the ornamental. But you have accom- 
plishments and book-learning, and you'll put 
me up to all sorts of things I shall want by- 
and-by — for between you and me, strictly, I 
hope to be in Parliament before many years 
are over. Then you can do a good deal for 
me ; indeed,' you shall be my little secretary, 
if you will.' 

, * Oh, I shall be delighted ! but pray do not 
overrate me ; you know I have scarcely been 
out of the schoolroom, and sometimes I feel 
stupidly shy.' 

* That's just what's so delightful about 
you, etc., etc' 

The moments flew fast, and Mildred was 
by no means so engrossed by her lover as to 
forget her filial duties. 

* I am afraid my mother may want me, 
Mr. Welby.' 

*Mr. Welby! don't speak like that! call 
me Mark !' 

* Is your name Mark ? I did not know.' 
*Well, I suppose I must let you go — but 

first let us settle everything. It won't do, 
my sweet pet, to dillydally in your very trying 
position, and the sooner we are married the 
better.' 
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* I suppose so/ said Mildred, with a little 
gasp ; ' and yet my deep mourning * 

' It would be much more mournful to put off 
our wedding. It needn't be a splash ; we 
can have it as quiet as possible, and go away 
by our own selves' — here he squeezed her 
hand tight — 'and end up with Paris, where 
you can buy as much finery as you like — I'll 
not stint you ! What do you say to this day 
fortnight ?' 

* That is fearfully soon.' 

* You are not reluctant to marry me, after 
all ?' a frown gathering on his brow. 

'No,' said Milcjred, forced into desperate 
candour by the importance of the query. * No 
— I am pleased to marry you — I am quite, 
quite willing ; but I don't iktnk I am in love 
with you, like what is described in books.' 

* Books !' repeated Welby, with infinite con- 
tempt ; ' if you know no more of love than 
what is in books, why I am glad to think I 
shall be the first to teach you. And you do 
love me, my darling — I feel you do. Now 
just promise me to agree to whatever I 
arrange with your mother and your uncle.' 

* My uncle ! What has he to do with it ?' 
*Not much, still he must be consulted. 

Now rU stay no longer. I'll come and talk 
to Mrs. Carr to-morrow morning, and go up 
to town by the evening train. One thing 
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more — let me leave you some money to go 
on with while ' pulling out his purse. 

'Oh no — no!' cried Mildred, blushing 
crimson. * I would not for any consideration 
touch your money till — till ^ 

' You are my wife/ put in Welby, indulging 
in another huge hug. ' May that time come 

soon, my dear, my love soon f 

* * « * * 

Need it be said that Welby had his way ? 

Soon came a letter from Uncle William, 
couched in very different language from his 
epistles in general. 

He was sincerely pleased to find that his 
niece (she had always been ' your daughter ' 
before) had won the affections of so excellent 
and reliable a man — that his intentions were 
most generous — and that under the circum- 
stances they had better not postpone matters 
by pressing for a settlement, as Mr. Welby 
would no doubt provide amply for his wife. 
His intentions, too, respecting Mrs. Carr 
were kind and considerate in the extreme ; 
but as it would not be well to come upon Mr. 
Welby for such matters as small personal 
expenses, he would allow his brother s widow 
twenty pounds a year, at any rate at the out- 
set ; finally, he enclosed a handsome cheque, 
recommending that no delay should take place 
in consummating this fortunate alliance. 
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' But you will not accept this allowance ?' 
said Mildred, looking up from the perusal of 
her uncle's amiable letter. 

' I will/ returned her mother. * I may live 
under Mr. Welby's roof, and eat his bread, 
but how could I take his money ? I know 
your uncle owed much to my husband, in his 
first struggling years, and I think he may 
spare me this pittance. Do not let my con- 
cerns fret you, dear child ; time will arrange 
all things.* 

Mildred, however, did confide to her in- 
tended husband the change in her uncle's 
tone, and remarked she had him (Mr. Welby) 
to thank for it. He smiled a superior smile, 
and observed that human nature was not in- 
fallible, and it was to be remembered that 
William Carr had a family to provide for. 
He did not add that the money part of the 
convention had been arranged between uncle 
and lover, after some friendly haggling. 

There was no reason for postponing the cere- 
mony, and no means to make preparations. 

* We'll just go quietly away to Paris, and 
you can get all you want. I don't fancy 
going there ; but it will serve our turn 
better than London under the circumstances,' 
he observed to Mildred. 

And Mildred acquiesced. She had grown 
dazed and dull, with a strange sense that her 
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life was slipping out of her own grasp, that 
she had let go all power of individual action. 

She was, however, quite content to many 
Mr. Welby. She never doubted that her life 
would be tranquil and happy. Once, indeed, 
when by a rare chance she was alone, a great 
wave of recollection flooded her soul with sug- 
gestions of what * might have been ;' and a sad, 
solemn conviction pressed in upon her that 
she was shutting the door for ever on the 
glowing joys and possibilities of youth. 
The placidity and contentment of middle age 
might be hers ; but the smiles and tears, the 
intense delight, the fears, the exultation of 
early hopeful years, the fresh, spontaneous 
love which gives itself unconsciously — she 
had renounced them all ! 

Then, and then only, she was tempted to 
yield to a passionate fit of weeping ; but she 
soon recovered herself, and blushed in this 
lonely hour at her own ingratitude to the 
excellent man who loved her so well, and to 
whom she proposed to be a tender guide — 
leading him to the knowledge of refined and 

intellectual pleasures. 

***** 

Within a month of Trevor's accidental 
encounter with Colonel Egerton Griffith, he 
was again in London, passing through on his 
way to Pennogwen. 
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Having an hour or two to spare, he turned 
into his almost deserted club. There, in the 
reading-room, to his surprise, he encountered 
one of his brother officers, like himself, a bird 
of passage. Exclamations of * Hullo, Tre- 
vor !' ' You here. Dash wood T An inter- 
change of news and plans followed; then 
Trevor said, * Give me the paper ; I have 
not had time to look at one since I arrived 
this morning.' 

Dashwood handed him the TtmeSj and 
continued to impart items of regimental 
news. Suddenly Trevor, who had turned to 
the first column, interrupted him with an 
exclamation of horror : 

' Great heavens ! Listen to this. " On 
the loth of October, at the church of 
St. Peter, Dockborough, Mark Welby, Esq., 
of Brownlow Gardens, Hyde Park, London, 
to Mildred, only daughter of the late Charles 
Carr, Esq., of Oakdale." Did you ever hear 
of such a hideous sacrifice } It is too in- 
famous !' 

'What! Is she the girl you used to 
rave about at St. Hubert's — whose father 
smashed up and made away with himself? 
I fancy she is in luck, and has married well. 
Brownlow Gardens — it is a first-rate situa- 
tion. ' 

* But I know the brute ! — a big smooth-faced 
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fleshly dissenter ! Oh ! why didn't I have a 
lot of money, and then ' 

' You'd have looked for more,' put in his 
friend. 

' No, I should not I'd have married Mil- 
dred Carr, with a heart and a half! — the 
sweet, fair, shy darling 1 to be handed over to 
a low-bred, money-grubbing, psalm-singing, 
snuffling old buffer for life ! He'll coddle 
himself for thirty years to come ! Oh, oh ! 
Get me some brandy and soda. This is a 
blow !' 



CHAPTER V. 

|TRANGE, nay, painfully strange 
to Mildred was the first plunge 
into her new existence. 

Parted from her mother for the 
first time in her life, thrown completely into 
the hands of a comparative stranger, whose 
love for her had more of passion than tender- 
ness, bewildered by the total change of sur- 
roundings, duties, associations, the first three 
weeks of married life in Paris were simply 
terrible, and much of the terror consisted in 
self-reproach. Mr. Welby was only too fond, 
too generous. Indeed, he interested himself 
more than enough in the choice of her dresses 
and every item of her outfit. She had no 
right to find fault with him in any way, and 
yet those few weeks revealed to her depths, 
necessities in her own nature, of which she 
had never before dreamed. 

Had it not been for the strength, the clear 
sense of justice, which lay hidden beneath 
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her shy soft exterior, she would have de- 
stroyed herself, in her husband's estimation, 
by some outburst of grief and disappoint- 
ment. 

The conviction that she was all and all to 
him, that so far she had no right to complain, 
that if things were turning out differently 
from what her fancy had painted, the fault 
lay not with Mr. Welby, not with anyone, 
indeed, but with the inexorable, irresistible 
working of circumstances, nerved her to 
strive, and strive successfully, to be a cheerful, 
complaisant companion ; to smile back to him 
when, in the most public places, he cast un- 
disguised glances of love and admiration at 
his distinguished-looking wife ; to listen to 
him with interest when he talked to her of 
his money matters, his shares in ships and 
mines, the trifles he had invested in foreign 
stocks ('that serve to amuse me a bit, and 
will not break me if I lose,' he said) ; of his 
intention to provide handsomely for his 
dearest Milly ; of the diamonds he had in 
the bank, which he had bought from time to 
time with a view to future contingencies. 

* But if they belonged to — to your first 
wife, ought you not to give them to her 
daughters ?* urged Mildred on one of these 
occasions. 

' I don't see that,' cried Welby. ' Diamonds 
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were not much in my line when she was alive. 
My credit is more mixed up with my wife 
than my daughters. No, no ! Jane and 
Lizzie must find husbands to give them 
finery. I am sure I have done my duty by 
them.' 

* I hope I shall be able to win their affec- 
tions. You know, a stepmother sounds 
odious.' 

* You'll get on well enough ; they know I 
am master. Besides, Jane has plenty of 
sense. She must know that a man of my 
years and — ^and taste, wouldn't remain single ! 
A daughter can't supply a wife's place. TU 
give them decent fortunes ; they will soon 
marry off, and then we will have the house 
to ourselves !' 

* Ah, you cannot surely wish your own girls 
to leave you ? 

* I care for nothing and no one but you, my 
sweet pet !' Several kisses. 

'Still,' resumed Mildred, *a child must be 
so dear— dearer and nearer even than a 
wife !' 

* That's a new doctrine. I shouldn't have 
thought you would have put it into my head. 
At any rate, I'm pretty sure my girls won't 
think their father nearer or dearer than iAezr 
husbands.' 

* No ; that is a different thing. They 
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ought to love their husbands best/ with an 
unconscious sigh. 

* I declare, Milly, you are an uncommon 
sensible little woman ! Don't you trouble 
your head about the girls ; they will be all 
right. Jane has rather a strong temper ; you 
must keep her down. As for Lizzie, she is 
a queer little subject ; I never can make her 
out ; she takes after her poor mother s family. 
Come, let us have a drive in the park,' as he 
persisted in calling the Bois de Boulogne. 

Mr. Welby thoroughly enjoyed his honey- 
moon. He was quite satisfied with Mildred's 
gentle acquiescence in all and everything he 
proposed. He was proud of her appearance, 
and proud of the ease with which she trans- 
lated his questions and requirements into 
French. He had been, as usual, both judi- 
cious and lucky in this last purchase of his — 
for purchase it was, in his estimation. Not 
that he thought a whit the worse of Mildred 
for his very clear conviction that if her father 
had lived and prospered, she never would 
have been his wife. Of course he had, with 
his usual judgment, won her affections by 
his delicacy and generosity ; and she was 
fond of him, exceedingly fond — a worldly 
Episcopalian might have said * deucedly ' fond 
of him ; but Mr. Welby was a chapel-man, 
and never said naughty words. 
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Mildred strove hard — how hard, God only 
saw — to shut out and resist all rebellious and 
repining thoughts. She tried to keep her 
husband's disinterestedness and generosity 
before her mind's eye, and, on the whole, 
succeeded tolerably. Her mother's letters, 
too, were a comfort to her. 

How to dispose of poor Mrs. Carr during 
the honeymoon had been a difficult question. 
She would have been an honoured guest at 
the Rectory ; but to be so near the scene of 
her past happiness would have been too 
trying. To leave her alone in the dull, 
shabby Dockborough lodging was impossible. 
Mrs. Carr herself cut the knot by suggest- 
ing that, as their faithful friend, Mrs. Leavett, 
let some of her rooms occasionally, she might 
be able to take her in for a few weeks, until 
Mildred was settled in her new home and 
ready to receive her. 

Mrs. Leavett accepted the proposition with 
joy, and cleared out the present occupier at 
somewhat short notice, to make room for her 
' dear lady.' Mildred felt more satisfied that 
her mother should be in the hands of ' Koo ' 
than of anyone else ; but the difficulty showed 
her in vivid colours how lonely, how singu- 
larly divested of near friends they were. 
Yes, she had done well in accepting the love 
and protection of a kind, generous man. 
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There was yet a little tangle in this first 
unwinding of the skein of her life. Mr. 
Welby was most liberal in his gifts. He 
accumulated silk, satin, velvet, cashmeres, 
dresses, robes, mantles — he was unbounded in 
bonnets, open-handed in hats ; but — he bar- 
gained for everything, paid for everything 
(demanding discount) himself. Mildred had 
all, and more than all, she could want, but 
her poor little purse was empty, save for a 
couple of half-sovereigns that had been left 
in it by chance. This was all in the wide 
world she could really call her own. She 
never felt so poverty-stricken or helpless* 
This, however, did not disturb her much. 
She told herself that, as she grew more 
familiar with her new life, more at home with 
her husband, she would come to think of his 
belongings as her own, and ask him for 
money when she wanted it. Probably, when 
they were fairly settled at home, he would 
give her an allowance, as her father had 
given to her mother ; but for the present she 
would rather have faced the * deadly immi- 
nent breach ' than have asked for anything ; 
and she did so want to take some pretty 
useful gift to her dear mother ! 

She had already suggested presents for 
Jane and Lizzie, and Mr. Welby had con- 
sented with an approving laugh. 
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' Yes/ he said ; * it wbn't do to forget 
them ! I see you are a prudent woman, my 
love, and want to make matters smooth ; but 
you must not carry conciliation too far. Keep 
yourself wide awake, and ready to hold your 
own.' 

* I do hope we shall all be happy to- 
gether r 

* Don't you be afraid ! You will soon find 
out that I am master in my own house, and 
what / choose must be done.* 

This dialogue took place as the newly- 
married pair were strolling down the Boule- 
vard des Capucines, intending to return to 
their hotel by the Rue de la Paix. 

* How beautiful it is, this wide street, and 
the shops and the trees !' said Mildred. 

'The trees! Well, that is just what I 
don't like, and can't understand, in a town,' 
said Mr. Welby. ' This place gives me the 
idea of a big toy and sweetie shop. I never 
can fancy sound, solid men of property living 
and doing real business in such a gilt-ginger- 
bread sort of city. There is not a spot in it 
comparable to Cornhill or the Royal Ex- 
change ; and as for the Bourse I why, our 
Stock Exchange is a cage of doves compared 
to it For my part, I have had enough of it, 
and I do not care to go to the theatres they 
talk so much of. Indeed, theatre-going. 
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even when I understand what they say, was 
never to my taste ; it's all such nonsense and 
make-believe. You don't care about it, do 
you ?' 

' Not now/ said Mildred, with a sigh. * It 
seems very soon to think of amusement ; but 
as to liking the theatre, I am, or used to be, 
very fond of it.' 

' Ah, that is all right T returned Mr. Welby, 
referring to her phrase, * used to be very fond 
of it.' * Now you are a married woman, 
you'll have more sensible likings.' 

Mildred thought it was exceedingly pro- 
bable her tastes would become graver. 
Already an appalling sense of weariness in 
this prolonged tHe-cL-tite weighed upon her 
spirits like lead. She was always thinking of 
what would be a suitable topic for conversa- 
tion. What came naturally never interested 
her husband. He could not comprehend 
anyone taking the trouble to walk about a 
picture-gallery ; and yet he was proud of his 
own little collection, in which he had been 
rather lucky, having taken good advice, and 
acquired one or two bargains. Music he was 
deaf to, and literature was respectable only 
because very considerable sums of money 
might be earned by it. 

* Then by next week you will have got all 
you want, and we may as well go home. I 
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want to be settled again; besides, I have 
business to attend to/ 

'Very well/ returned Mildred, with her 
usual complaisance ; and they walked on in 
silence, he appraising in his own mind some 
fine equipages which were standing at the 
shop-doors, she striving in vain to rouse her 
courage sufficiently to propose buying a 
present for her mother, but in vain. The 
words would not come ; and, by the time 
they reached their hotel, she had resolved to 
spend her two half-sovereigns and ask for 
nothing. Perhaps, when she mentioned her 
intention, Mr. Welby would propose an addi- 
tion to her small purchase. 

But she must tell him — that was bad 
enough. 

* It is not dinner-time yet. Do you think 
we have time to go to that china-shop you 
admired in the Rue de Rivoli ? I want to 
buy some little souvenir for my mother. I 
have a couple of half-sovereigns in my purse,' 
she said timidly. 

' Have you 'i You are a cautious little 
woman to keep them hidden away all this 
time.' 

* I did not hide them,' she returned, colour- 
ing. * I did not need them, you are so 
generous. But I should like to take some- 
thing to my mother ; and something for her 
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dressing or writing table is more suitable 
than dress, now she is in such deep mourning.' 

*Very wellf I have no objection. You 
must change your money, and you will not 
get much for twenty-five francs.' 

* Oh, my mother will not care for the value 
of the gift — only for the thought \ 

' Very well ; hand me the half-sovereigns. 
I will give you French money.* 

Congratulating herself that she had got so 
far, Mildred took out her purse and gave it 
with a smile to her husband. 

' Only the two half-sovs. i^' he said, peeping 
in. * Come along then ;' and drawing her 
arm through his, they went away to the shop 
indicated by Mildred. 

There was, as Mr. Welby said, not much 
to be got for twenty-five francs ; and poor 
Mildred grew red and confused with shame 
at giving so much trouble for so small a pur- 
chase. At last she fixed on a simple, pretty 
candlestick, ornamented with delicate flowers, 
but it was twenty-seven francs fifty centimes. 
She tried very awkwardly to beat the shop- 
man down, much to Mr. Welby s amusement, 
for the man spoke English. ' It is impossible 
I can take less, madame. I have already 
lowered my prices, as I wish to make room 
for new goods. I am sure monsieur will 
not hesitate to buy this trifle for madame.' 
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' Yes, my dear/ said Mr. Welby, laughing. 
* rU lend you the two francs fifty ; but I 
will expect high interest.' (He paid for the 
candlestick ; it was carefully wrapped up, and 
Mildred walked away with it.) * Now, re- 
member, I expect twenty per cent, in kisses,' 
said Mr. Welby, with heavy playfulness. 

Mildred smiled — a forced smile. Never 
was a bride's heart heavier than hers at that 
moment. That her husband — the man with 
whom she, was to live her life — sympathized, 
so little with her strongest, warmest affec- 
tion, revealed an awful vista of repression, 
of isolation. What was her life going to be .^ 
For an instant, a mortal dread of the kisses 
he claimed — ^a wild desperate longing to fly 
away from him, anywhere, to poverty, priva- 
tion — anything, so that she might belong to 
herself, seized her ; but she struggled gal- 
lantly against these promptings. She was 
too hasty. Mr. Welby had been so nice and 
kind to mother during his brief courtship that 
his present remissness was merely an over- 
sight — a little bit of thoughtlessness. She 
must not judge him hastily. When he had 
lived with her, and seen how wise and good 
she was, he would grow to love and respect 
her. 

She remembered, too, how earnestly Mrs. 
Carr had warned her not to talk too much of 
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'mother' — not to rouse in any way the jea- 
lousy latent in all earnest lovers. Oh ! she 
must be patient and just and forbearing with 
the husband she had vowed to love, cherish, 
honour, and obey, barely three weeks (or was 
it years ?) ago. 

' You are looking pale and tired, my pet !' 
exclaimed Mr. Welby, when he had exacted 
his twenty per cent, in kisses. * I think it is 
high time we were at home ; you 11 have a 
.good bit to do at first, you know, to get 
things in order ; and you must insist on 
having everything your own way. Of course 
you can always ascertain in private what / 
wish ; but let no one impose upon you. I 
am afraid you are a bit soft.' 

* I am rather stupid, I am afraid ; but I 
will try to be bright, and to manage care- 
fully — at home, nothing ever seemed to go 
wrong. My mother was very methodical.' 

' Ay ; it was a well-ordered house — but I 
fancy a costly one. Now you know, my 
dearie, real good management makes a hand- 
some show on a small outlay.' 

* Does it ? I do not think we were 
wasteful.' 

* Maybe not — anyhow a lot of money 
wen^, and all came to a bad ending.' 

The allusion silenced Mildred, and set her 
heart throbbing. 
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She too was ready to leave Paris. She 
used to love its bright aspect, its shops and 
galleries and museums, but now it was in- 
tensely wearisome. The charm was gone 
from all that charmed, because her com- 
panion was so visibly and irrepressibly bored. 
She wished, restlessly, to be settled in her 
new home. Home ! — could any place be 
home to her save Oakdale ? 

But, she told herself, in London, and 
among his usual occupations, Mr. Welby 
would be seen to greater advantage. Here 
he was thrown out of his natural routine, 
into a life for which he was quite unfit, and 
in which he showed to the least advantage. 
She must not judge him harshly or hastily. 
He was so fond of her, he would grow to 
like many things she did in time. And she 
was not half grateful enough ; she must love 
him — she must I The only hope for her 
future depended on her loving him well 
enough, not to see or feel the differences 
between them. 

It was a dull oppressive afternoon, at the 
beginning of November, when the newly 
married couple reached Mr. Welby 's big 
house in Brownlow Gardens. 

A neat maid in pink ribbons opened the 
door. In the background a stout and solid 
female, in black and an elaborate cap, was 
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posed, more with the air of resisting their 
entrance than of offering them a welcome. 

It was still too much broad day to light 
the gas, so the entrance-hall was gloomy ; 
both women stood smileless and silent. Mil- 
dred was dreadfully tired. Her stay in Paris 
had been a continued strain on her nerves — 
a perpetual mental struggle. She had no 
appetite for food — no power to rest ; and her 
limbs trembled as she descended from the 
cab and walked into the house. 

The smart parlourmaid dropped her a 
courtesy ; the sour-looking elderly female 
stood fast. Mr. Welby, after a short, sharp 
encounter with the cabby, followed his wife, 
who stood in the hall, overpowered with a 
sense of strangeness and insignificance. He 
looked at the wooden face of the respectable 
female, and a heavy frown contracted his 
brow — a gleam of savage anger shot from 
his small keen eyes. 

' I have laid dinner in the library, sir/ said 
the severe-looking woman. 

* This is your mistress — speak to her !* 
returned Mr. Welby sternly ; and, taking 
Mildred by the arm, he led her into the 
library, as it was called, though the books 
were not numerous. 

' Why have you not lit a fire ? — the place 
looks cold and dull.' 
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* rU light it in a minute, sir/ said the 
parlourmaid. 

* Here are some letters that came yester- 
day and this morning,* observed the house- 
keeper, presenting several on a salver. * Mr. 
Evans has called most days for the letters, 
sin' 

* I know. Mrs. Welby, my dear, this is 
my housekeeper, Mrs. Steele. I hope you 
will find her useful and economical.* 

Mildred bowed, with as pleasant a smile 
as she could command. 

Mrs. Steele's stubborn knees relg-xed for 
an infinitesimal courtesy. * I always does my 
best to serve my employers,' and half turned 
to go ; then stopped herself : * Will you take 
some tea, ma am ?' 

* If you please, I should like some tea very 
much.' 

Mrs. Steele walked away. 

Mildred glanced at the table. The snowy 
linen, bright silver, costly glass — all reminded 
her of those days that had gone away back — 
six months, or sixty years ? She had come 
to a luxurious home — she had a loving hus- 
band ; why — why did she feel as if her heart 
would break ? If she could but fly to her 
mother ! Yet, even to her she dare not — 
must not— show her heart.' 

Feeling frightfully faint and giddy, she 
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Still Struggled to keep up — not to disappoint 
her husband.' 

* It is a nice room/ she said, looking round; 
*and how well the bright glass and silver 
looks after the slovenliness of foreign hotels !* 

' Ay/ returned Mr. Welby, whose brow 
was still clouded. ' There's your house ; take 
care of it/ 

* Wilt you not give me a kiss of welcome 
home ?* asked Mildred, intent on starting fair. 

* Yes, that I will / and he bestowed more 
than one on his trembling bride. * But you 
are shivering all over ; and there are tears in 
your eyes 1 This does not look like being 
pleased.' 

* But I am — ffutie glad to be at home ; and 
I trust we shall be happy. I am only tired 
and a little nervous, that is all. I will go 
and take off my hat and cloak.' 

* Show your mistress her room,' said Welby 
to the servant, who entered with the tea- 
things. 

For a blessed quarter of an hour, locked in 
the privacy of her own chamber, Mildred was 
free to relieve her heart by a flood of nearly 
hysteric tears. Thus she began life in her 
new home. 



CHAPTER VI. 

'ILDRED had the forethought not 
to tell Mrs. Carr the exact date of 
her return to London. 
She felt that it would offend 
Mr. Welby if she hurried off the very next 
day (as she longed to do) to rest her eyes on 
the dear face, and listen to the voice she 
loved. She felt, too, that the days of com- 
plete confidence were over. It would be 
shameful to discuss the little failings of a 
man whose life she had agreed to share, even 
with a mother, and putting her grievances into 
words would not be the way to lessen 
them. 

She therefore bravely held her tongue, 
and went unflinchingly through a long day of 
installation, hunting through cupboards, ex- 
amining the linen-press, counting the silver, 
verifying the list of blankets and counterpanes 
— weary though perhaps necessary work, 

7—2 
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but rendered more irksome than it need be 
by the vengeful aspect of Mrs. Steele. 

' She does not relish this overhauling/ said 
Mr. Welby, with a smile of some amusement, 
at luncheon. 

* I suppose it is not pleasant to give up an 
authority one has held, and, really, she has 
everything in excellent order. You ought 
to give her a little word of praise or thanks,' 
said Mildred. 

* Thanks f cried Mr. Welby, pausing with 
a morsel of cold duck uplifted on his fork. 
' For what ? For doing what she is paid, 
and well paid, to do i^ — that is rather too 
much ! I do not consider her by any means 
a sound economist, but you will see to that.' 

* I shall of course do my best,' returned 
Mildred, colouring, while her heart sank at 
the appalling task before her. * But pray 
remember, I am very inexperienced in house- 
keeping. The training I had in our Dock- 
borough lodgings is not likely to be of much 
use in an establishment like yours.' 

* It was a training that must have shown 
you the value of money,' said Mr. Welby, 
with a slight frown ; ' and it is a lesson that 
cannot be learned too soon or impressed too 
deeply. When I see how men are lost — ^ 
men with good opportunities, too — for want 
of knowing how to take care of their pennies 
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and halfpennies, it — it gives me a poor 
opinion of human nature/ 

* If human nature had no worse aspect, it 
would be much better than it is/ said Mildred, 
smiling, amused at the solemnity of his tone. 

* My dear, you do not know much about 
that or anything else of the kind,' replied 
Mr. Welby ; * and I should be greatly dis- 
appointed if you undervalued money or the 
responsibility of dealing with it.' 

Mildred gazed at him in silence. 

* I propose, so soon as you have finished 
your luncheon,' resumed Mr. Welby, * to go 
through the house-books, in order that you 
may see the scale of expenditure I permit, 
and if in any way it can be altered or reduced.' 

It was nearly dinner-time when this task 
was accomplished, and then Mildred ex- 
perienced the first specimen of her husband's 
fault-finding. 

She had yielded to her kindly impulse, and 
towards the end of the examination said to 
the injured-looking Mrs. Steele, 

* Everything is in beautiful order ; Mr. 
Welby is, I am sure, very pleased' — a civility 
quite thrown away on the impenetrable Mrs. 
Steele, who only set down her new mistress 
as a poor-spirited, artful young creature, who 
wanted to make things smooth for her own 
sake. 
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' It is by no means prudent to show too 
much satisfaction with those you employ ; 
they immediately imagine they have been 
over-zealous, and relax — certainly relax/ 
said Mr. Welby, when they were alone. 

* But with many, praise must be an in- 
centive to greater exertion,' urged Mildred. 

' You know very little about it !* — his usual 
reply to any argument of hers, which 
(being by no means ignorant or unob- 
servant) irritated her more than she liked to 
acknowledge. She was no doubt inferior to 
him in a certain dreary knowledge of life ; 
but why did he not prove to her he was 
right, and instruct her inexperience ? Per- 
haps he would find her more companionable 
by-and-by. 

Later in the evening, when she was reading 
the paper to him, he observed, while she 
paused to find some paragraph he had asked 
for : 

* I must leave you to-morrow, my pet. I 
have a good many odds and ends of business 
to attend to.' 

' I thought you had retired from business ?' 
she said, laying down the paper 

This, Mr. Welby construed into an expres- 
sion of impatience at the prospect of a day 
without him, and he answered with a gratified 
smile : 
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* I can't be with you every day, and all day, 
now, dear, as I used to be in my holiday-time. 
I have left off doing business for other people, 
but I have not left off making money for 
myself. I'm not old enough to rust yet ; and 
I intend to leave you a rich widow when I 
die/ 

* I do not care for riches — only for enough, 
and peace.' 

' Ah ! you'll think differently when you are 
older.' 

* Then,' said Mildred, ' if you are to be 
away, I shall go and see my mother ?* 

' All right ; and you had better take a cab. 
rU have the carriage out the day after to- 
morrow, and then you can use it ; but I want 
to go into the stable accounts, and have the 
coachman at hand to-morrow afternoon.' 

* Very well/ said Mildred, picking up the 
paper, and beginning to fold it uneasily. 
* Yes, that will be better ; but — it is stupid of 
me to feel awkward about asking you for 
anything,' with a sweet laugh and bright blush, 
*but — I have no money if I do take a 
cab.* 

Mr. Welby laughed — a fat laugh of con- 
scious power. 

' Your purse is empty, is it ? Ay, and 
empty it would stay, if you had not found a 
husband to fill it for you ! Why, Milly, you 
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look SO young and pretty, people will be say- 
ing I am a fool for having married you. You 
know, I might have had more than one 
woman of fortune, and what is called of 
suitable age, if I liked ; but ah ! a fair, fresh 
young creature, all my own, with nothing and 
no one to back her up, is worth a few thou- 
sands.' He shut his eyes as he spoke, and 
stretching out his hand, grasped his wife's 
painfully hard. 

A strange shudder passed through her at 
his words. A sudden revelation that she 
was a mere slave, bought for her beauty, or 
the beauty she possessed in his eyes, gave 
her a sense of sickness and degradation. It 
was but for a moment ; she turned from the 
idea, and Mr. Welby resumed : 

* Hand out that empty purse of yours, 
then.' 

Mildred obeyed ; and from his own, Mr. 
Welby took out two sovereigns, with an air 
of princely generosity, and deposited them 
in her \\t\X^ porte-monnate. 

* There !' he said, * that will keep you 
going. Next week you will be regularly 
launched — you shall have a monthly allow- 
ance, and you can take what you want for 
yourself — as I wish you to be well dressed, I 
will pay your bills besides.' 

* You are very kind and generous I' said 
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Mildred, again colouring as she thought how 
much she would like a settled sum for her own 
use, but not daring to say so. * I do not think 
you will find me extravagant.' 

* I '11 take care of that. I am no fool, 
though I do love you, my sweet pet, and 
love to look at you ! I '11 never let you 
waste my money, I can tell you ! Whenever 
you want anything nice you come to me 
for it !' 

At last Mildred escaped to see the dear 
mother. There was pain as well as joy 
in their meeting ; with Mrs. Carr the latter 
predominated. Mildred looked pale, it is 
true ; but she had carefully decked her face 
with smiles, and thought over, during her 
solitary drive, what she would, and what she 
would not, say. She succeeded in conveying 
the impression that she was settling down 
into happy intimacy with her elderly husband, 
at any rate she was safe from the horrors of 
poverty, from the defencelessness of orphan- 
hood. 

Mrs. Carr was looking very much better 
than when Mildred left her. Her air was 
more cheerful and content. In fact, the 
change to the brighter rooms, to the affec- 
tionate, respectful care of her kindly ex- 
maid, was a great improvement on the de- 
spairing isolation of Dockborough. 
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Mrs. Leavett was proud and happy to wel- 
come her young lady, though curiously 
enough, albeit a hard woman to the outside 
world, she was, perhaps, of all the party (for 
she quite belonged to Oakdale and its asso- 
ciations) the least satisfied with Mildred's 
wealthy, comfortable marriage. She was 
somewhat silent and self-contained ; and it 
was only to herself, over a cup of tea, while 
waiting for her lad's return from school, she 
murmured : 

* Ah ! she was like a little princess, and iAa^ 
kind and soft ! yet proud. She ought to have 
had a real gentleman — young and generous 
like herself. This man may be all very well, 
now, and good enough, for all I know ; but 
wait ten years, and how will it be ? She 
might have been happier working for her 
bread. She and her dear ma could have 
had my first-floor for the living in, and wel- 
come. I only saw him once at Oakdale, and I 
can't say I liked the looks of him!' 

Mrs. Carr was in no hurry to change her 
quarters. 

* I know,' she said, stroking her daughter's 
glossy hair, * I know a newly-married lover 
does not care to have his tHe-ct-tite in- 
terrupted ; so do not, dearest, press your 
husband to receive me just yet. You had 
better get mere accustomed to your new 
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home, and then I can come, at any rate for a 
while.' 

* For a while ? Oh, mother dear, what do 
you mean. I count certainly on your living 
with me always f 

'Well, I hope I shall! But when your 
step-daughters are settled with you ' 

* That can make no difference ; it was 
agreed you should come/ 

* I promise you, then, dear, I will stay 
with you,' said her mother, with a smile. * I 
cannot tell you what care our good Koo has 
taken of me, and her house is so clean and 
comfortable — very well furnished, too, you 
see.' 

' It is indeed,' said Mildred, looking round 
the room, which showed something of a more 
cultivated taste than is usual in the *best 
rooms' over small shops — a carpet of subdued 
colour, pretty chintz coverings instead of 
horsehair on the chairs and sofa, and some of 
Mildred's own unsteady, girlish water-colour 
sketches, duly framed, adorning the walls, 
gave a cheerful aspect to the apartment. 
As she looked, a sudden longing to stay 
where she was seized Mildred. 

To live with mother and kind, faithful Mrs. 
Leavett, to work humbly for her bread, to 
live her own life freely, without striving to 
dam up the river of her thoughts and divert 
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them into strange channels ! But she roused 
herself to talk cheerfully. 

Finally, Mrs. Carr herself reminded her 
daughter of the time, and Mildred, after a 
long and tender embrace, tore herself away. 

She reached Brownlow Gardens in time to 
dress before Mr. Welby returned. He was 
in excellent spirits, and seemed pleased to 
see his wife ready to receive him. 

' Got through a lot of work to-day, my dear. 
I shall be able to come back to luncheon to- 
morrow, and take a drive with you.' 

Mildred smiled as brightly as she could 
upon him. 

' Town is very full,' he continued ; ' I met 
many acquaintances to-day, and received 
numerous congratulations. I saw your Uncle 
William, too, who greeted me in the most 
flattering manner. Your aunt is coming to 
call to-morrow; you must be at home to 
receive her. Next week I imagine you will 
have a flood of callers. It is certainly gratify- 
ing to be so much respected by one's fellow- 
citizens.' 

' Yes,' said Mildred ; ' but I cannot say I 
care much to see either Uncle William or his 
wife. He managed to do the kindness he 
did in the most unkind way. When I think 
how he spoke and wrote of my dear father, I 
shrink from the idea of meeting him.* 
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* You must put such ideas out of your 
head, my dear,' said Mr. Welby, rather 
dictatorially ; * you must remember he lost 
money through your father,' with almost tragic 
emphasis, * and he did not behave so bad to 
you. I fancy you would have wanted bread 
to eat but for him ; these are things you must 
not forget He is a man in an excellent posi- 
tion, too — very much respected.' 

* I know he kept us from starving/ cried 
Mildred, not heeding the last sentence, * and 
I only wish he had given his money without 
taking his pound of flesh in the shape of cruel 
letters. I should have been thankful to feel 
gratitude to him if ' 

* His pound of flesh !' interrupted Mr. Welby, 
puzzled and displeased. ' Isn't that rather a 
stupid speech ? When ladies get angry they 
are apt to talk nonsense. I hope you will 
take care not to say silly things that might 
compromise me, when I introduce you into 
the society of sensible and influential people.' 

Mildred had a very placid temper and a 
keen sense of the ridiculous. She perceived 
at once that her lord was not too well up in 
his Shakespeare. 

' You know it was only a quotation from 
Shakespeare,' she said, laughing. * I did not 
mean it in sober earnest.' 

* A joke is all very well, Milly ; but I beg 
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when you speak to me, you will not make use 
of these unbecoming — a — quotations.' 

' Oh ! very well,' said Mildred good- 
humouredly. * But what a difference between 
my uncle and yourself! You never made 
any obligation irksome, and yet you ' 

* Ah ! my dear/ interrupted Welby, smiling 
on her, * your uncle was not in love with you, 
and I was — very considerably gone, or you 
would not be here now. Never mind. I 
say you are to be on good and friendly terms 
with your uncle and his family ; they will 
back you up, and be a credit to me.' 

Mildred was profoundly silent, and Mr. 
Welby thought he had made a deep impres- 
sion. 

Presently she drew her hand across her 
brow, with a deep sigh, and resumed : ' I 
found my mother looking better than I ex- 
pected — much better. She sent her love to 
you, Mark.' 

* Ay,' said Welby indifferently, leaning back 
in his chair and picking his teeth — it was a 
postprandial dialogue. An uncomfortable 
pause ensued. 

* I want you to say when we shall ask her 
to come to us.' 

* Who, me ? I don't mind. I never go 
back of what I say. She can come when you 
like.' 
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Mildred began to quiver. Yet there was 
nothing she could overtly find fault with in 
his words — and manner is intangible. 

* Very well, dear/ said poor Mildred, hating 
her own hypocrisy, yet not daring to vex the 
master of her destinies. * Perhaps to-morrow 
you will arrange with me what room, or rooms, 
she shall have ; as I am such a new-comer, I 
should not like to decide without asking you.' 

' I should think not,' with a superior smile. 
* But I leave it all to you — only the room 
next ours is the visitors' room, and Jane and 
Lizzie have the two above.' 

* But that disposes of the best rooms, and 

at my mother's age ' She paused, her 

heart beating with anxiety. 

' Oh, settle it any way you like, only the 
girls must not be interfered with. You might 
find out if there are any fresh quotations of 
American Railway Stock this evening.' 

Mildred choked down a horrible sensation, 
as if the muscles of her throat had suddenly 
contracted ; and with a determined effort not 
to irritate her husband, or judge him hastily, 
she said, * But, dear Mark, I should not be 
happy if my mother were uncomfortable.' 

' Well, then, make her comfortable, there is 
nothing to prevent you,' said Mr. Welby, as 
if sick of the subject ; and Mildred, with rare 
tact and self-mastery, not untinged with 
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horror at finding she was in the hands of a 

man to whom the language of her heart, of 

her deeper feelings, was an unknown tongue, 

resumed her reading. Yet, she told herself, 

with resolute faith in the good that must 

underlie the exterior of a man who had proved 

his disinterested affection for herself, men 

have learned tongues hitherto unknown to 

them, and can anything be learned without a 

teacher ? Was she not sent to him as a 

teacher ? 

^ * * * ^ 

After much painful thought, Mildred re- 
solved to trust to her mother's common sense 
and clear judgment. It would be wiser to 
tell her the truth, or some of the truth, rather 
than make a flimsy pretence that Mr. Welby 
was a model of chivalrous observance, and 
thoughtful of minute kindnesses. He was 
nothing of this, but he might be a very good 
estimable man, notwithstanding — il/uii she 
must believe. She must not, dare not, doubt 
that he was loving, true, disinterested ; other- 
wise, the alternative was despair. Only he 
had not the nice little refined ways of her own 
dear father — of her bright, well-bred brother \ 

'You must come to luncheon with me, 
dearest mother, and choose your room, and 
settle about everything,' wrote Mildred the 
next morning. * To-morrow Mr. Welby will 
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be all day in the city, and I shall have you all 
to myself.' 

A very few words revealed the whole situa- 
tion to Mrs. Carr. 'I am afraid, as Mr. 
Welby says, it might give Jane and Lizzie a 
wrong impression if they found either of their 
rooms occupied. So I am afraid I cannot 
give you as nice a bedroom as I could wish.* 

* Do not let that trouble you, dear child. 
I am easily pleased. There is a pretty little 
room behind the conservatory on the first 
landing. I should like that one. I should 
be quite to myself, and not too high up.' 

' But, mother dear, there never is a gleam 

of sunshine there, and Oh! I cannot 

bear it.' She stopped, afraid of utterly break- 
ing down. 

* Why distress yourself, dearest ?' said Mrs. 
Carr earnestly. * To be near you — to know 
you are safe from want or hardship — is enough. 
We shall have many hours together.' 

* Oh yes ! we shall ; but, mother, it is all so 
different ! Would it have been wiser to 
struggle on ' 

*Hush! hush!' cried Mrs. Carr quickly. 
' It is worse than foolish to look back.' Their 
eyes met, and Mildred threw herself into her 
mother's arms. *You musi not look back,' 
she went on in a rapid impressive manner. 
* You must hope, and determine to make the 
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future your own. You will acquire influence 
with your husband — he loves you ! Credit 
him with all good, and you will find it. Do 
not waste your strength troubling about me ; 
I am content to see you — above all, to see 
you bending yourself to circumstances, and so 
conquering them/ 

* I will — I will try, dearest and best !' 

So Mrs. Carr was installed. Mr. Welby 
was rather late for dinner the day she arrived, 
but made his appearance in evidently good 
spirits and good humour. 

* Oh ! so you are here, then ! When did 
you come ?* he said, not uncivilly ; and Mrs. 
Carr kept up a short polite conversation, with 
her usual gentle tact, till dinner was an- 
nounced, when Mildred looked to her husband 
to take his mother-in-law downstairs. But 
Mr. Welby took no notice of the hint, if he 
saw it. 

* Come along,' said he, ' I am as hungry as 
a hunter,' and walked first downstairs. 

Mildred offered her arm to her mother, 
while she flushed with annoyed surprise at 
this disregard of ordinary observances. Mrs. 
Carr was, however, quite unmoved, and dinner 
was got through in silence on the part of the 
ladies, and a good deal of intermittent talk on 
Mr. Welby's — of the plans he had made, of 
the meetings he had been asked to attend — of 
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self in many forms. Mildred thought the 
evening would never be over. Was this the 
type of what was before her ? — and she was 
so young ! What was to become of her 
through the long vista of years ? 

The following Saturday Mr. Welby's 
daughters were to come home to stay till 
Monday, and Mildred tried to hope that their 
presence might break the awful stillness of the 
house with something of the noisy life of youth. 

A great deal depends on first impressions. 
So Mildred dressed for luncheon with care, 
endeavouring to give as ' elderly ' an aspect 
to her toilette as she could contrive. A much- 
trimmed black silk dress, a large lace fichu or 
neckerchief, a pretty little lace cap ; as to her 
bearing, that was sober enough. 

* I will not join you till you go in to luncheon, 
dear,* said Mrs. Carr. * You had better meet 
your stepdaughters without me.* 

Mr. Welby had himself gone to fetch his 
girls home, and Mildred's quick eye detected 
that he did not much like his self-imposed 
task. ' I dare say it is awkward for him,' 
she thought with ready sympathy, ' and the 
girls, too, will feel it much. I wish the 
meeting were over.' 

It was nervous work sitting there alone, 
listening for the carriage. The time seemed 
long — indescribably long I 
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At last a vehicle drew up, the door-bell 
sounded, and Mildred hastened downstairs 
to meet and welcome the girls on the thresh- 
old of their home. 

Out of the carriage stepped, first, a tall 
square-shouldered young lady, very fashion- 
ably dressed in that peculiarly trying colour, 
peacock-blue. A dark-eyed young lady, with 
solid red cheeks, a strong full-lipped mouth 
and somewhat obstinate expression. She 
was like Mr. Welby, but less bland. The 
younger girl followed, also in blue, but toned 
down by a black lace cape, and a hat of more 
harmonious colouring than her sister's — 
slighter, smaller, less rectangular, with light 
curling hair, and light grey laughing eyes. 

Mr. Welby followed them up the steps to 
where Mildred stood, all tremulous with emo- 
tion and expectation. 

* Here are mygirls/said their father abruptly, 
harshly. 'Jane, Lizzie, this is your new mamma.' 

It was a moment of supreme difficulty for 
Mildred. Was it not taking too much on 
herself to welcome them home, when it had 
been their home from long ago ? Would it 
not sound insincere to declare she was de- 
lighted to see them ? She was speechless 
for a moment, holding the hands of both 
pressed between both her own. 

* I do hope we shall be happy together,' 
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she exclaimed at length, her soft refined voice 
thrilling with the kind sympathy she felt in 
what she imagined must be their feelings on 
finding a stranger in their mother's place. 

* How do you do ?' said Jane, unmoved. 

* Thank you !* said Lizzie. 

* That will do,' said Mr. Welby roughly j 
* let us have luncheon as soon as you can. I 
have an appointment at three.' 

* Come and take off your hats,' said Mildred 
to her new * daughters,' and accompanied 
them to their rooms, to the preparation of 
which she had given personal inspection, 
adding one or two pictures which she found 
in out-of-the-way places to the decorations, 
and placing some fresh flowers in each. 

* I hope you will find everything comfort- 
able,' said Mildred kindly, ' and as you like 
it.' Then, after a moment's hesitation, and 
colouring quickly, she went on : * It must be 
trying to you finding mCy a stranger, settled 
here, in your home. I can quite understand 
that ; but let us try to make things pleasant, 
and help each other to make your father as 
happy as possible. I will never expect you 
to look on me as anything but an elder sister, 
who thinks it her duty to consider you in all 
ways. It is only natural that you should be 
displeased to find me here ; but try to put that 
feeling away, and to be just.' 
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She, almost timidly, offered a kiss to the 
lofty Jane, who towered above her, and who 
frigidly touched her cheek in silence. 

Lizzie absolutely kissed the offiered face 
with some cordiality, and exclaimed : ' Well, I 
really don't see why we shouldn't all be jolly 
together/ 

* Come to luncheon when you are ready,' 
said Mildred, and left the room, heartily 
thankful that the first interview was over. 

* She is deep,' said Jane, looking after the 
young stepmother with an expression of con- 
tempt and dislike. 

* I don't think she is deep enough,' said 
Lizzie. * There is something, I cannot tell 
what, uncommon about her; and I am in- 
clined to think that if you do not make things 
disagreeable we may get on very well. You 
see, she will always get the first of papa's 
worries. Try not to be a fool for once, 
Jane.' 

* Fool ! I'd like to know who is the fool ! 
Don't you think she'll make it her business to 
put him against us ? 

* Perhaps so ; we will see.' 
Downstairs, in the dining-room, Mildred 

found Mr. Welby standing on the hearthrug, 
looking considerably less amiable than usual. 

* You are a deal too soft and sentimental,* 
he said abruptly as his wife entered, while his 
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shaggy eyebrows drew together in a frown. 
' You'll never keep two uppish girls, as Jane 
and Lizzie would be if they dared, in their 
proper place, talking to them that way. You 
should begin as you mean to go on. If you 
take no authority on you, you will all be quar- 
relling like a pack of children, and troubling 
me with your nonsense.' 

* You would not have me harsh and autho- 
ritative on my very first interview with your 
daughters ? I want them to like — if possible 
to love me !' cried Mildred, indignant at his 
rude, contemptuous tone. 

' Love you !' with a sneer. * Make them 
obey you; that is a great deal more to the 
purpose.' 

' Had you not better let us fit into each 
other our own way ? returned Mildred with 
spirit. ' I am too young to dominate girls of 
your daughters' age, I can only try to win 
them.* 

* Too young !' repeated Mr. Welby, as if to 
himself. ' Ay ! a great deal too young ; 
that's the misfortune of it.' 

' My youth annoys you ?' asked Mildred 
with a slight smile, looking up at him. 

* In one way, yes !' his face relaxing as he 
gazed at her. * But in others, no ! I love it 
dearly ! Do the best you can with those girls ; 
don't let them interfere with me, and don't 
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you come near me with complaints — I must 
not be troubled. It will only be for a bit. I 
can give them fair fortunes, and they will 
marry off soon/ 

The entrance of the subjects in dispute 
prevented the necessity of a reply. 

The young ladies were followed by Mrs. 
Carr, looking pale and fragile in her deep 
mourning, and bearing the stamp of natural 
aristocracy. 

Mildred, after an instant's pause, hoping 
Mr. Welby would take the initiative in pre- 
senting his daughters, introduced them to her 
mother, who uttered a few kind words as she 
took her place at table. Jane made a slight 
bow, and only answered by a broad stare, as 
if she did not know what to make of such 
an unusual specimen of humanity. Lizzie 
was also mute. And luncheon proceeded in 
silence, at first only broken by a few queries 
from Mildred : * Would Jane take some sal- 
mon mayonnaise i^' * Did Lizzie prefer 
chicken, or cold beef?' 

Poor Mrs. Carr thought it incumbent on 
her to make conversation, feeling keenly as 
she did for all parties in the awkwardness of 
this first meal together. 

* Are there many pupils at your school ?* 
she asked Jane, who did not pretend to think 
she was addressed. 
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* Not a great many,' said Lizzie, in a quick, 
sharp tone. * It is a very select establish- 
ment — only fourteen admitted, except when 
a fifteenth offers.' 

Mrs. Carr smiled. 

* That is quite a small school. You have, 
then, the advantage of more individual atten- 
tion and care.' 

* We have English, French, German, and 
music governesses, besides two under-gover- 
nesses,'said Jane,in a heavy, thick, monotonous 
voice, as if she were repeating a lesson, but 
addressing no one in particular. 

'That is a large supply,' returned Mrs. 
Carr. 

* Oh, we have masters besides — Herr 
Michaeloffski for the piano, and Signor Car- 
ambo for singing,' cried Lizzie. 

* Do you not enjoy Carambo's lessons ?' 
asked Mildred. * I thought him a delightful 
master.' 

* Did you have lessons from him ?' was the 
counter-question. 

* I know I pay enough for fifty masters,' 
observed Mr. Welby ; 'and I'm glad it is 
coming to an end. After Easter, mind you, 
I expect you'll be pretty well finished, and 
begin to learn something useful at home.' 

* It will be interesting to keep up your 
studies when you have left school ; and I am 
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sure my daughter and I myself will be most 
happy to assist your girls in any way we can,' 
said Mrs. Carr, addressing Mr. Welby, 

He did not take the slightest notice, but 
looked calmly over the speaker's head at a 
picture on the wall beyond. 

' I think that picture ain't straight/ he said, 
so soon as she had done speaking. * Lizzie, 
you get up and put it right. No — more to 
the left,' as she obeyed. * Now to the right 
— I am afraid you have not a straight eye, 
my girl !' 

* What shall we do this afternoon ?' asked 
Mildred, cheerfully struggling against the 
chilling influence of this silent uncongenial 
repast. * Would you like a drive in the Park ? 
It is empty just now, to be sure; but we 
might go somewhere else — Richmond, or — = — ' 

* I think you might as well consult me /' 
interrupted Mr. Welby with a smile, by no 
means an agreeable smile. * I may possibly 
want my own carriage.* 

* Yes, of course 1 I beg your pardon !' 
cried Mildred, laughing and colouring in the 
effort to hide her confusion, feeling oddly 
put in the wrong, and checkmated more by 
the tone than the words of her husband's 
speech. 

' No harm done,' he returned ; ' only please 
remember another time. However, I only 
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want to go to King's Cross, and you can 
have your drive afterwards/ 

* Thank you, papa/ said Lizzie gaily. 

* Have you nothing to say, miss ?' asked 
Mr. Welby, addressing his eldest daughter, 
who kept a dogged silence. 

* Thank you,* she returned, colouring, and 
wincing at his tone. 

Both girls were evidently afraid of their 
father — even in awe of him. 

Then Mr. Welby went out, and they saw 
him no more till dinner-time ; but he called 
Mildred into the hall, and when she came 
there, he said : 

* I think you might have come to help me 
on with my coat ! Don't you care enough 
for me to make sure I go out comfort- 
able ?* 

' Oh yes, I do !' cried Mildred, feeling she 
had been remiss. 

Her husband kissed her warmly. 

* There!* he said; *you stick by w^, and you 
need care very little for the rest.' 

The remainder of that oppressive day 
always weighed on Mildred's memory like 
tons of lead. The two girls were perfectly 
silent and quiescent, as though they would 
say, * Amuse me if you can 1' When Mildred 
attempted conversation they answered in 
monosyllables ; to Mrs. Carr's efforts Jane 
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generally replied by a broad stare of delibe- 
rate stupid insolence, which was so new to 
the gentle, well-bred widow and her daughter 
that they did not understand it. Then the 
drive in the carriage was nearly as bad. 
Lizzie said little ; but in some indefinable 
manner her silence seemed less unfriendly, 
and more naturally the effect of her return to 
her home under altered circumstances. 

The following day was a little better. 
Chapel took up a large space of time, and 
proved a blessed relief. Mildred, who was 
quite free from narrow prejudice, and con- 
tent to accompany her husband to his 
favourite place of worship, was yet soon 
wearied by the long extemporary prayers, 
rambling addresses to the Deity, in which 
you have to listen diligently for what is 
coming next, instead of really praying ; the 
sermons, too, were over-heavy for her mental 
digestion. 

She longed for the restful, settled clear- 
ness of the Church of England prayers, with 
their charm of familiarity and association. 
Mr. Welby, however, distinctly understood 
that, although willing enough to accompany 
him to Ats place of worship, she did not intend 
to resign her own. 

On their return came the Sunday early 
dinner, and finally an evening service closed 
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the day. Next morning, after luncheon, 
Jane and Lizzie departed. Mr. Welby had 
been busy writing in his own room — the 
study, as it was called — and only appeared at 
table after they had all sat down. 

* Now, girls, remember you make the most 
of your opportunities while you remain at 
Mrs. Burnett's. I have given you every 
advantage, and done well by you, and I am 
not going to spend any more money on 
teaching or things of that kind. There is 
little over four months before you are to 
leave school — so keep hard at your lessons. 
And now I will bid you good-bye ; it's time 
you were going.' 

His daughters came round to him where 
he sat, and each gave him a regulation kiss, 
before leaving the room to dress for their 
drive. 

* And I shall come and see you sometimes,' 
cried Mildred, thinking their father hard, 
* and see how you are getting on, and if you 
want anything.' . 

She was about to follow them, when Mr. 
Welby stopped her. 

' In future, my dear, you had better make 
no promises without consulting me / It may 
not be advisable for you to call at Mrs. 
Burnett's, and you will have the air of break- 
ing your word.' 
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Mildred was astonished and provoked. 

* Certainly I should not make any promise 
of any importance without consulting you/ 
she said ; * but if I never deserve to have the 
smallest freedom of speech or action, I am 
unworthy to be your wife. I had no 
idea ' 

* Ay ! just so. You have no ideas, or I 
am afraid wrong ideas, on some subjects, 
which it will be my duty — I trust a grateful 
duty — to correct.' 

* I have no doubt you can teach me much, 
but that it is necessary to consult you before 
I promise to visit your own daughters I 
cannot admit !' replied Mildred firmly. 

* You will find it best for yourself to adopt 
my views on most points,' rejoined her 
husband ; and he walked away without de- 
manding, as usual, a kiss. 

Mildred's eyes met her mother's as he 
closed the door ; a whole volume of confession 
and revelation passed in that silent look. 
Then, by a sudden impulse, she sprang to 
Mrs. Carr's side, and the two desolate, help- 
less women clung to each other in a despairing 
embrace. 

* I must go, dear, dearest mother !' said 
Mildred, almost in a whisper, as she dis- 
engaged herself. 

*God bless you — God be with you!* 
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murmured the mother ; and then, as Mildred 
was leaving the room, she added, in her 
usual voice^ almost with her usual composure : 
' My head aches, dear Mildred. I will not 
come down to dinner to-night.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

Saving shown his bride at his 
favourite chapel in her best go-to- 
meeting clothes, which in Dissent- 
ing circles is equivalent to being 
presented, Mr. Welby awaited the result. 
He was half ashamed of her youth, which 
was, notwithstanding, one of her greatest 
charms in his eyes. 

The opinion of his world was of the last 
importance to him. He loved to pose before 
it as an immaculate citizen, an excellent family 
man, an exemplary member of the congre- 
gation he belonged to, a superior person in 
respect to all that is desirable in Dissenting 
eyes. He aimed at being considered at once 
generous, yet prudent; genial, though strict; 
a man of judgment and forethought, whose 
counsel was of value, whose word was his 
bond : and to admit that he had been drawn 
into a second marriage by the mere trifling 
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carnal motives which might sway an im- 
passioned boy, was something not to be 
proud of. 

Mildred might try to look older than her 
years — she might be fair, graceful, dignified 
beyond what could be expected of her age — 
but nothing could obliterate the fact that he 
had married a girl young enough to be his 
daughter, the penniless orphan of a ruined 
man suspected of suicide. In spite, then, of 
his admiration for his young wife, notwith- 
standing his still warm passion, he could not 
divest himself of a degree of irritating un- 
easiness as to what the minister's wife would 
think, and how Mr. Broadhurst, the great 
Colonial broker, the leading man of the 
congregation, who topped Mr. Welby himself, 
would take it. Still, the imprudence had its 
favourable side for Mr. Welby's character; 
might it not be said that he was kindly, 
generous and self-forgetful to take this poor 
unprovided orphan, and put her beside himself 
in the edifice of wealth, and grandeur, and 
general superiority which he, Welby, the 
successful man, had set up ? 

It was very delightful to have her at home 
— all to himself. Welby would not have 
forfeited iAai for a good deal ; but in public 
he felt, with some loss of self-complacency, 
that the eye of the world was on him critically. 
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The world, however, is seldom unfriendly 
to those who have attained a certain degree 
of wealth and position, and Mr. Welby's 
weakness, especially after the object of it had 
been viewed and interviewed by the principal 
members of the * Brownlow Hill* congregation, 
was very indulgently handled by his associates 
in business and in worship. 

Soon their wives flocked to call on * young 
Mrs. Welby,' who found that her husband 
was by no means pleased when she was not 
at home to. receive them. Sne therefore 
adopted the plan of going out in the morning, 
and keeping the house in the afternoon. He 
generally cross-examined his wife very keenly 
as to the conversation which passed between 
her and her visitors, and on the whole seemed 
satisfied with her reports. 

Preliminaries having been accomplished, a 
tide of dinners set in. Most dreary enter- 
tainments they seemed to Mildred. The 
stiffness and costliness ; the subdued voices ; 
the guarded remarks ; the conversation, mere 
question and answer, which constantly hung 
fire ; the * intolerance of Dissent ' which per- 
vaded its tone ; the impossibility of finding 
anyone who took the slightest interest in 
what she cared to talk about, or knew anything 
of — made them purgatorial performances. 
Sometimes the evening was diversified by 
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" III 

* music :' some highly-trained young lady 
would sit down and play long pieces, full of 
tremendous complications, chromatic scales, 
heavy chords, prolonged shakes — outward 
and visible signs of the amount in money and 
time expended on her education ; or a timid 
uncertain songstress would bleat a ballad, or 
an 'aria' not too strictly in tune, while 
gorgeous dowagers in velvet brocade and 
satin, diamonds, lace and embroidery, sat in 
battle array, severely critical or formidably 
encouraging, handling their costly fans, and 
inwardly chuckling over the false notes of 
other people's daughters. 

.Once Mildred, in the desperate hope of 
making time pass less slowly, allowed herself 
to be persuaded to sing a German Volkslieder. 
Her voice, of no great compass, but well 
trained and of rich tone, her expressive style, 
gave much pleasure to some of the men 
present, who absolutely paused in their babble 
of stocks and shares to listen ; but the result 
was a warning from her spouse not to sing 
again in that playacting way; it made him 
feel ashamed, he said — 'quite ashamed.' 

Mildred was amazed, and expressed her 
amazement candidly, but with good-humour. 
She drew forth only a rough command never 
to sing in that way again. 

* Very well,' she returned ; ' I cannot help 
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singing as I feel and as I was taught, so I 
will not sing at all. I really do not care in 
the least to do so/ 

• You had much better not. I do not think 
it seemly that my wife should sing to amuse 
a lot of strangers.* 

'What a curious idea!' said Mildred, smiling. 
* However, I shall be most happy to comply 
with your wishes. Singing before an audience 
is no pleasure to me.* 

* That's well !' returned her husband gravely, 
and remained silent till they reached home. 

Every day, every hour, her chain grew 
heavier. She thought more than once of the 
terrible prison-chamber of the old Italian 
story, which the unhappy captive watched 
day by day grow less and less, till his senses 
fled before the collapsing walls pressed out 
his life ! 

There was nothing very tangible to com- 
plain of. She had all, and more than all she 
could possibly want of material comfort ; her 
husband was affectionate and caressing, more 
caressing than she liked ; and if he was 
negligent of her mother, why, Mrs. Can- 
always impressed upon her that she must not 
expect delicate attentions from a son-in- 
law. 

Having once found that early dinner at 
luncheon-time suited her remarkably well, 
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Mrs. Carr did not again present herself at 
the evening meal. 

* It is wiser, and more comfortable for me,^ 
she said to her daughter ; ' and then I shall 
be safe from dinner-parties, where, in my 
deep mourning, I should be out of place.' 
She paused, and then resumed in a voice 
which she steadied with a little difficulty : 
* We must not be unreasonable ; a third 
person is always a supernumerary, especially 
with a newly-married couple ; and I am in no 
way offended because Mr. Wei by evidently 
finds me cle trop. Indeed, it would be better, 
dearest Milly, if I did not live in your house. 
I cannot propose it, for having nothing I can 
call my own, I can propose nothing ; but I 
wish you would sound your husband T 

* Ah ! mother, were you not under the 
same roof with me, I should scarce ever see 
you ! You know — you must perceive how 
little freedom I have.' 

' Still, dear, your home would be happier 
without me. It seems cruel to think so, but 
we must look facts in the face.' 

' Happier without ^^«/' cried Mildred, in a 
voice that expressed volumes. 

However, she yielded to her mother's wish, 
believing in her better judgment ; and in their 
next after-dinner tite-d-tite braced herself to 
approach the subject. It was always a painful 
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effort to mention Mrs. Carr to her husband. 
He deliberately and persistently overlooked 
her. It was more than a week since she had 
appeared at the dinner- table, and he had 
never noticed her absence. Mildred had 
waited in a wounded and irritated frame of 
mind for him to speak, but in vain. Now 
she resolved to break silence. After waiting 
for a favourable opportunity — for Mr. Welby 
was in a talkative mood — she at last plunged 
into her subject when he paused. 

* My mother and I have had a long talk, 
Mark' — she knew he liked to hear his 
Christian name from her lips ; it made him 
feel younger. 

* I dare say,* he returned, with a superior 
indulgent smile, * you do a good deal in that 
line.' 

* We think that perhaps it might be better 
if she did not reside with us. It is not very 
far to where her former maid, Mrs. Leavett, 
lives, and she could be quite comfortable 
with her.' 

'HeyT ejaculated Mr. Welby, with some 
surprise ; * I dare say it would be a good deal 
better if she did not live in the house. It is 
not every man who would stand a mother-in- 
law before his eyes every day in the week. 
So far as I am concerned, she may leave 
when she likes ; but who is to keep her ? / 
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am not going to put my hand in my pocket ! 
My sense of duty to my own children forbids 
that. She may stay on here as long as she 
likes — one more mouth in a house like this 
is not of much account — but ' 

* But/ repeated Mildred, colouring crimson 
as she interrupted him, * I thought you liked 
my mother! You were so nice and con- 
siderate to her at Dockborough, and she is so 
dear to me ! You ought to love her for my 
sake !' 

' You ought to know, Milly, that a man is 
not quite responsible when he is courting; 
and you are a trifle too high-flown and senti- 
mental about your mother ! I am sure I am 
kind. Where would she be ? where would 
you both be, but for your humble servant } I 
have no objection to your mother; but if 
you think I am going to worry myself, and 
fetch and carry as if she were somebody — a 
woman of independent property, with money 
to leave behind her — you are very much 
mistaken 1' 

Mildred's heart stood still with a sudden 
pain as this speech revealed to her the help- 
lessness of beggary — the awful, hopeless 
slavery into which she had sold herself for — 
what? 

* Do you mean to say,' she returned, her 
voice trembling with anger and despair — ' do 
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you deliberately acknowledge that you would 
pay court to those who have riches, and 
neglect those who are poor ? Is that the 
doctrine your sect has extracted from **the 
pure Word of God," of which they are so 
fond of talking ?' 

* I dare say you think that a very clever 
speech,' said Welby, looking at her with a 
cold, cruel stare ; * but it is about as silly a 
one as ever I heard ! I am not such a fool 
as to be angered by it ; but suppose you vexed 
me ? Where would you be ? You have no 
one behind you ?' 

His words sent a thrill of terror through 
Mildred's soul. Quarrelling with this man 
would do her mother no good, and, gathering 
her courage, she said with spirit : 

*And need no one, save my husband, I 
hope !' 

Welby's face relaxed. 

* Stick to that,' he said, ' and you'll do ! 
Come over here ; kiss me, and make friends ! 
I am just a fool about you !* 

This demand was almost too much for 
Mildred's self-control, to submit to the kisses 
of a man who had wounded her to the quick, 
who had just displayed the contemptible 
meanness of his nature. It was utterly 
degrading. 

Welby perceived her hesitation. He 
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noticed the averted face, the shrinking 
figure. 

* Oh, very well 1 don't if you don't like,* 
he said with a harsh laugh. ' Only it's not 
the best way to mend matters.' 

With a flash of thought Mildred saw the 
uselessness of resistance ; more, she would — 
she must try to soften her master. She went 
quickly to him, she even put her arms round 
his neck. 

* Yes, I will kiss you, and I hope always to 
be friends with you. But if you want to 
please me, and make me happy, say a kind, 
pleasant word to my mother sometimes ! It 
will not cost you much, and I will love you 
for it, dear Mark !' 

* I hope you will love me anyhow !' holding 
her tightly to him ; * but I am glad to see you 
are a sensible little woman. You'll find it 
will never pay to quarrel with the pay- 
master. And you are ah uncommon nice 
young creature. You just do what you 
like with me.' 

Mildred made no reply. She could not 
speak. She observed that her husband had 
not made the smallest concession, and she 
loathed the caresses, which were almost an 
insult. 

Mr. Welby, however, was quite content ; 
he had whistled his pretty pet to his foot, and 
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now, drawing her on the sofa beside him, 
he went on : 

• I will tell you, Mildred, how you could 
make your mother of use, and, in a way, pay 
for her keep. Let her do the house-keep- 
ing, and we will get rid of that expensive, 
stuck-up Mrs. Steele. I am certain you 
could manage without her, and she costs me 
fifty pounds a year, besides her food. Of 
course, your mother would have a tighter 
hand over things, and not want to make 
money out of the tradespeople, as I am certain 
Mrs. Steele does ; besides, I hate the woman. 
Give her warning to-morrow. I should not 
wonder if you and your mother, between you, 
save me a hundred a year.' 

' I shall not be sorry to send Mrs. Steele 
away,' said Mildred, not daring to withdraw 
from her husband's encircling arm ; * and I am 
sure my mother will be very ready to help me, 
but do not imagine she is a clever house- 
keeper. She never seemed to do much, and 
we had such a nice cook, who managed every- 
thing.' 

*Ay,' returned Welby, with an upward 
movement of the chin, expressive of con- 
temptuous compassion, * I don't wonder things 
went to the bad. I will train you better than 
that, my pet ; or I'll be making away with my- 
self like your poor father, to get out of it all.' 
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* But he did not — you ^now he did not !* 
cried Mildred, unspeakably shocked at this 
unvarnished statement. 

* Well, well ! it was much the same thing ; 
but never mind. What, crying !' as Mildred, 
unable to master her emotion, burst into 
bitter tears. * This is a bad look-out for me 
if I can never say a word, or have a bit of 
fun, without your making a scene.' 

* Fun !' cried Mildred indignantly. * Do 
you call such cruelty fun ? I can bear a great 
deal, but you shall not speak to me in such a 
manner of my dead father !' 

* Oh ! I shan't, shan't I ?* returned Welby, 
a little startled. ' It's not for you to say 
" shan't" to your husband — and such a 
husband f ^ 

Mildred left the room, and though Welby 

contrived to make friends with her, exacting 

many caresses from which she shrank, he 

took his revenge in increased contempt and 

roughness of manner to her unoffending 

mother. 

Jit ^ ^ ^ * 

So Mildred was launched into the realities 
of existence. Her days were fully if not 
well filled. Mr. Welby found ample employ- 
ment for her, on his stay-at-home days, as 
secretary. She wrote clearly and quickly,. 
and was a fairly good arithmetician. 
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Moreover, there was a good deal in Welby's 
correspondence he preferred dictating to a 
wife — a prudent, silent wife, such as his ap- 
peared to be — than to a clerk, be he never so 
confidential, especially as much of what she 
wrote was incomprehensible to her, and she 
was not likely to seek a solution of the riddle. 

Mr. Welby's hours were irregular — that is, 
he sometimes went out after breakfast and 
sometimes after luncheon ; he came back at 
unexpected times, and was thus more in- 
tolerable than the ordinary city husband who 
goes away at nine, and is safe till half-past six 
or seven. Once in the house, he scarce let 
his wife out of his sight. To be sure, he 
used occasionally to make sudden journeys of 
three or four days, or even a week's duration, 
which made life a little more endurable. How 
Mrs. Carr and Mildred enjoyed each other's 
society in these blessed intervals, and indulged 
in conversations, happy reminiscences, and 
even a little castle-building as to the result of 
Arthur s return, if he were fortunate enough 
to make a little money, and be in a position 
to take his mother to live with him 1 This 
was Mildred's dream. She dearly loved her 
brother, who had always been kind and tender 
to her, and was in her eyes a hero. Could 
she but know her dear mother to be safe 
under his loving care, she could bear her own 
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burden better. But of this there seemed little 
chance. 

Arthur's letters, though not absolutely- 
desponding, showed no signs of improving 
condition. He was evidently engulfed in a 
current of ill-luck, which sometimes swallows 
up even the deserving, where merit is not 
allied to energy. He had written with great 
pleasure of his sister's marriage, as the one 
bit of good fortune sent to cheer them ; but 
Mildred perceived there was at present little 
hope of help for Mrs. Carr from her son. 
No ; they were utterly dependent on the lord 
and master of their fate, and he was not to be 
trifled with. Had Mildred been older and 
more experienced, she might have tried the 
effect of proving that two could play at the 
same game. A strong, coarse woman, with 
no sensitive feelings to be tortured in the 
struggle, might have given Welby some sharp 
lessons, and * lived happy ever after ;' but to 
Mildred, in the present stage of her develop- 
ment, such a line of conduct was impossible. 
She wanted to win her husband to better 
things, she longed to be able to love and 
respect him ; while he — but these expositions 
of character are waste words, if our puppets 
cannot dance naturally enough to tell their 
own tale. 

Winter had slowly dragged through its 
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routine of hail and rain, frost and snow. 
Easter had come, and with it Mildred's step- 
daughters. On the whole, they did not make 
matters worse. 

Welby was a little gruff and harsh. His 
daughters were not so welcome to him at 
first ; in short, having made new ties, he rather 
resented their existence. But soon Jane, who 
laid herself out to attain it, began to exercise 
some attraction on her father. There was a 
degree of similarity and sympathy between 
them. Lizzie was by no means a favourite ; 
she was a pert, laughter-loving monkey, not 
too refined, but sharp and observant, nor 
without good feeling. She soon saw how the 
land lay ; and for some reason, or from some 
vague generous impulse, she rather adopted 
Mrs. Carr, and was friendly though distant 
with Mildred. Jane scarcely disguised her an- 
tipathy to both, save in her father's presence. 

Mildred sat by the fire in her handsome 
drawing-room one afternoon, about a fort- 
night after the Miss Welby s had left school. 
She was alone. Jane had a friend, a former 
schoolfellow who lived within a few doors, 
and on whom she bestowed much of her time. 
Lizzie had gone to walk with Mrs. Carr in 
Kensington Gardens ; and Mildred was thank- 
ful to have an uninterrupted hour in which, 
with the help of a book, to forget herself. 
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She was deep in * The Mill on the Floss/ 
when the door was thrown open, and * Mr. 
Gribble' was announced. A short, slight 
gentleman entered — slight to thinness, and 
strikingly brown. His face and gloveless 
hands a light shade — his hair, eyes, and clothes 
darker. He was peculiarly sun-dried and 
wrinkled, his nose so tip-tilted that it seemed 
to lift his upper lip ; but the smile with which 
he approached Mildred was kindly, though 
it drew down the left corner of his mouth in 
a quaint and comic fashion. 

She rose, with the graceful gravity which 
was growing habitual to her, to receive the 
stranger, who exclaimed, in a somewhat 
hoarse voice, which ran occasionally into 
sharp tones : 

* So Welby is out 1 Never mind. I am 
very glad to see you, my dear. I had no 
idea you would be such a grown-up young 
lady.' He held out his hand as he spoke, 
and Mildred, a good deal puzzled, put 
hers into it. 'Well, to be sure! how 
time rolls on!' he continued, drawing a 
chair to the fire without waiting for an 
invitation. *You are not a bit like your 
mother's people.' 

* Forgive me,' said Mildred, smiling ; ' I 
think there must be some mistake. For 
whom do you take me .'*' 
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' For one of my old friend Mark Welby's 
daughters, to be sure.' 

* I am his wife/ replied Mildred, smiling. 

* His wife !' repeating the words in a loud 
key and evident astonishment. * I ought, 
then, to ask pardon for intruding on a strange 
lady.' 

* Pray do not make any apologies,' said 
Mildred gently; *as an old friend of Mr. 
Welby's, you are welcome to me.' 

The strange gentleman looked at her for 
an instant, as though he would * search out 
her spirit,' and then said, with another queer 
little smile, and glance from his sharp twink- 
ling eyes: * That's kindly said. Now I dare 
say you would like to know who I am ?' 

' I certainly should,' replied Mildred, with 
a curious sense of being at ease with her 
funny little visitor. 

* My name is Gribble — Peter Gribble,' 
uttering each item of information with a snap. 
* I married a sister of the late Mrs. Welby. 
We had a tough struggle at first, and Welby 
gave me the go-by. I think he was very 
glad to ship us off, when I got a clerkship in 
Calcutta twenty-one years ago. Lost wife 
and only child, and with them all heart and 
pleasure for many a long day. Grubbed on 
at money-making ever since, because I did 
not know what else to do. Got ill, so have 
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come home — no, not home — I have come 
back to find health. I don't see much what 
I have to live for ; still, one does one's best 
to avoid the end, by instinct. Welby's wife 
was uncommon fond of mine ; called their 
third child after her. But since my wife died 
I have lost sight of Welby and his girls. 
Yet rd like to see iAai one — I hope she is 
still alive ?' 

* Mr. Welby has only two daughters — Jane 
and Lizzie ; they are not in just now.' 

' Hem ! I hope you are not going to play 
the stepmother to them ?' Another sharp 
glance. 

' I do not intend it,' said Mildred, smiling 
at his frank abruptness. * I should like to be 
an elder sister, but of course the beginning is 
difficult.' 

'Ay! bad for you both. Mark Welby 
ought to have married an older woman. But 
he was fonder of youth and good looks than 
people knew. Now you are thinking me a 
brute for talking like this ?' 

' It is not courteous, though perhaps true/ 
said Mildred, with a good-humoured smile. 

Mr. Gribble's face grew genial. * At any 
rate, vou've the sense not to take offence 
where none is meant. And so the girls are 
out. I'm sorry for that; I'd like to see 
them.' 

VOL. I. lO 
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' I will write and fix a day, when I know 
what Mr. Welby's engagements are. I hope 
you will come and dine with us, and be intro- 
duced to your nieces. Mr. Welby will be 
very pleased to see you.' 

* Tm not so sure of that ! We were not so 
tremendously fond of each other in the old 
days ; and though I am better off than I was, 
Fve nothing much to speak of in the way of 
money. Don't let him suppose I am rich ; 
still ' 

* I am sure an old friend would be most 
welcome to Mr. Welby, in any case/ inter- 
rupted Mildred warmly. 

* Are you ?* returned Mr. Gribble with a 
snap, and there was a dead silence. * Now 
tell me about yourself. You seem a wise-like 
woman. Maybe Mark has had his usual 
luck, and pulled a plum out of the pie, where 
others only get burnt crust.' 

* I hope I may prove a plum,' said Mildred, 
smiling, a good deal amused with her visitor, 
and finding an odd attraction in his curious, 
kindly, unconventional manner. * If you are 
not in a hurry, and will wait a little while, I 
dare say Lizzie will soon be here ; she went 
out to walk with my mother, and she never 
stays out long.' 

' Lizzie ?' said Mr. Gribble sharply. * That's 
the youngest, isn't it ?' 
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'Yes/ 

' Ah ! she was named after my poor wife* 
rd like to see her. How are the others 
called ?' 

' Mr. Welby has but two daughters — Jane 
and Lizzie/ repeated Mildred. 

*Ay! Jane was called after Welby's mother.* 
He sat gazing at the fire for a minute or two, 
with a quaint, pathetic expression. Mildred 
fancied he must be looking regretfully back 
on his vanished happiness. ' So your mother 
is staying with you, eh ?' he resumed suddenly 
in a sharp tone, his head on one side like an 
inquisitive terrier. 

' She lives with us/ replied Mildred. * I 
am an only daughter, and Mr. Welby is so 
good as not to separate us.' 

* That's uncommon kind of Aim,' observed 
Gribble, with emphasis on the personal pro- 
noun. 'Why, you must be quite a happy 
family T 

* I hope so, Mr. Gribble.' 

There was a pause, during which Gribble 
looked very earnestly at the young wife of 
his former friend ; then he stretched out his 
hand and took up a book which lay on a small 
table beside Mildred. 

' " The Mill on the Floss " !' reading the 
title. * Ah ! that's a fine book ! do you like it ?' 

* Yes, immensely — almost better than any 

10—2 
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Other novel I have ever read ; only it is too 
sad. And you read novels ? That is not 
usual with the stronger sex.' 

' Read novels ? I love 'em — I devour 'em ; 
they are the only bit of pleasure I have had 
for more than ten years. Why, when the 
day's work was over, and I had swallowed 
my lonely bit of dinner, my delight was to 
get hold of a good novel if I could — but a 
novel anyhow — and forget myself. There, 
with my pipe, I forgot the heat — unless at 
the worst times — and the objectless grind of 
my daily life, and just jumped into the best 
company at once, without the bother of dress 
clothes, or worry of crowded rooms : lovely 
angelic women and fine witty gentlemen, 
beautiful demons, well-bred ruffians — all sorts, 
every side of life, my dear. I just feel right- 
down grateful to the men and women that 
write them.' 

' Yes, a good book is a great pleasure ; it 
takes one out of one's self, and makes one 
more hopeful.' 

'Ah!' — a sudden penetrating glance, as 
quickly withdrawn — * do you want taking out 
of yourself too ?' He paused, and as Mildred 
did not reply, he went on : 'I got rather out 
of sorts, and moped in spite of my novels ; 
but the voyage has done wonders for me. I 
begin to think I should like to travel about a 
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bit, and maybe I will not go back again. 
Do you think Welby would spare his daughter 
Lizzie to take care of her uncle, now that he 
has got a charming young wife ?' 

' You can ask him,' said Mildred, smiling. 

* I will/ returned Gribble stoutly ; then 
looking at his watch, he exclaimed : * I must 
be going ; I have to order dinner yet, and I 
have asked a smart young fellow to dine with 
me. We travelled together from a place on 
the Southampton line. He came from the 
camp near that. In the course of talk I 
found I knew a brother of his in India, and 
was able to do him a good turn. He is like 
the sort of men you meet in novels ; and a 
nice name, too — Trevor.' 

'Trevor!' repeated Mildred. The name 
struck a painful kniell in her heart. 

* Do you know him ?' 

' I have met a Mr. Trevor ; but it is not an 
uncommon name.' 

* Well, I will say good-morning, though it 
is near six o'clock ;' and drawing out a brown 
leather card-case, he handed his card with the 
address, * Morley's Hotel,' to Mildred. ' If 
Welby wants to see me, he had better call or 
write soon ; Morley's is a costly place, and I 
am going into lodgings soon.' He shook 
hands cordially with Mildred, and departed. 

Welby found his wife sitting at her work 
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when he came in nearly an hour later. His 
daughters had not yet descended from their 
rooms. 

* I have had a visitor — a gentleman/ said 
Mildred, after a few commonplaces had been 
exchanged, and she had noticed that Mr. 
Welby looked stern and preoccupied. 

* Indeed ! A — h !* a prolonged * ah !' as she 
handed him the card. ' So he has come back, 
has he? "Mr. P. Gribble, Morleys 
Hotel," ' reading the address. ^ I suspect 
he has come back a rich man. What had 
he to say ?' 

* He seems anxious to see Jane and Lizzie, 
and told me a good deal about him- 
self.' 

A pause, while Welby studied the card. 

* Did Gribble mention his affairs at all ? — 
money matters, I mean ?' 

* He said he was not much to speak of in 
the way of money; and you were not to 
suppose it.' 

' Did he ?' cried Mr. Welby, his eyes losing 
something of their gloom. ' What else did 
he say?' 

Mrs. Welby repeated the substance of their 
conversation and her husband highly approved 
her suggestion to ask him to dinner on the 
next day but one. 

Moreover, she was set down directly after 
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dinner to indite the invitation to the new- 
found connection. 

' For/ said Mr. Welby, * he may prove a 
valuable friend to the girls. His words to 
you testify a very friendly feeling ; and now 
that I have taken other ties, his money may be 
an important addition to their fortunes. It 
is extremely unlikely he will marry again ^ in- 
deed, it would be extremely unwise of him so 
to do.* 

' He seemed very much surprised to find 
you had committed that rash act,' said Mil- 
dred, sitting down to her ornamental drawing- 
room writing-table. 

'That is no affair of his,' returned Mr. 
Welby severely ; * nor has he any business to 
judge others. I used to consider him defi- 
cient in common-sense and decidedly weak ; 
but the proof of the pudding is the eating. 
If he has managed to amass a considerable 
fortune, why there must be more in him than 
I thought.' 




CHAPTER VIII. 

I AD Mildred no other index to her 
husband's belief in Mr. Peter 
Gribble's wealth, the style of 
dinner she was commanded to 
prepare for him would have sufficed. 

Mr, Welby was minute in his economies. 
Indeed he had a master-mind, if the power 
of directing the smallest details and so direct- 
ing them that they should blend with and 
swell the great sum-tota], be considered 
masterly ; unfortunately this power existed 
in one direction only — the accumulation and 
saving of money. He was too shrewd a man 
to be a miser ; he could be liberal, nay, seem- 
ingly generous. But every shilling expended 
must bring back its full equivalent in personal 
reputation or personal gratification ; for him 
there was but one object in the universe — 
that was Mark Welby. 

Mildred had been much amused and even 
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interested by Gribble, and looked forward to 
seeing him again. If unconventional, and 
lacking the typical manners of a gentleman, 
there was nothing coarse or vulgar in his 
language or sentiments. 

It was strange, too, his encounter with the 
gentleman he had mentioned. The more 
she thought the more she believed it probable 
that he was the Trevor who had been her 
brother's friend — the gay delightful partner 
of her first ball — that ever-memorable fes- 
tivity which illumined with a glow of joy and 
delight the last moments of her happy un- 
ruffled youth, and where the awful shadow of 
impending darkness, darkness which might 
indeed be felt, first fell upon her, crushing 
out girlish youthfulness for ever ! 

She felt first, she could not bear to see him 
again ; then she thought that if she could 
command herself, she would enjoy speaking 
of Arthur and the past connected with him ; 
but of nearer days, of the beloved home, 
how could she mention ^Aem and restrain 
herself? No — she would rather no^ see 
Trevor again. 

These thoughts flitted through her brain, 
as she carefully attended to her household 
affairs and carried out her husband's direc- 
tions, knowing well the terrible reckoning 
which awaited her at the end of every month, 
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when the tradesmen's books and the general 
expenditure were examined rigidly, including 
any small outlay of her own, the uttermost 
farthing of which she was obliged to account 
for. 

The consciousness that she brought her 
husband a burden, always rose up to crush 
any little spirit of resistance which might 
have prompted her at such times, and with 
deadly resignation she bowed beneath the 
yoke. 

' Who is this Mr. Gribble ?* said Jane to 
hizzie, as they went upstairs to dress, the 
evening he was to dine in Brownlow 
Gardens. 

* Our uncle — that is, the husband of 
mother's sister.' 

' I am sure I never heafd of him,' continued 
Jane, following her sister into her bedroom. 

* HavejK^^?' 

' Yes-T-no — that is, I knew the little picture 
that was in poor mamma's desk is a likeness 
of the aunt I was called after, and that she 
died somewhere abroad ; but that is all.' 

' Well, he can't be much, or we should have 
heard more about him ; and if he is like that 
dreadful young man who called here last 
winter and said he was a cousin, I am sure / 
don't want to have him here.' 

* We will see — I fancy he would not have 
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been asked, but for Mildred ; she seemed 
rather to like him.' 

' Perhaps one pauper sympathizes with 
another,' said Jane. * I must say, Lizzie, 
you are a greater fool than I took you 
to be.' 

' Indeed !' throwing her hat contemptuously 
on the bed. ' Will your superior wisdom 
condescend to inform me why?' 

' Because you let yourself be so hood- 
winked by our amiable stepmother. Why, 
you are ready to fetch and carry for ^^r mother, 
who is just living on my father's charity, 
and ready to play into her hands instead of 
helping me to make things as disagreeable — 
as — as — she deserves to find them !' 

* Thanks, Miss Wiseacre ! You are just a 
blind bat yourself, if you think I am hood- 
winked ! I should like to know what good 
it would do us to make things disagreeable ? 
I think good lies the other way ; and as to 
Mildred, I like her, and I am sorry for her! 
She can't help her mother being here ; put 
yourself in her place — that is, if you could 
ever care for anyone as she does for Mrs. 
Carr. But you are jealous of Mildred, who is 
twice as nice as you will ever be ; that's the 
reason you are so bitter against her, you ill- 
natured, cross-grained thing — there I' 

'Very well,' said Jane spitefully, as she 
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turned to leave the room ; ' the next time 
papa talks with me about you, as he does 
sometimes, TU tell him you are sorry for 
Mrs. Welby, because she married him !' So 
saying, she slammed the door before her 
sister could reply. 

Lizzie looked after her with some uneasi- 
ness ; she thought Jane quite capable of 
carrying out her threat, and she feared her 
father — besides having a kindly feeling for 
Mildred, who had touched some chord in 
her nature which had never hitherto been 
struck. Lizzie, however, was essentially light- 
hearted, and disposed to take things as she 
found them ; so she addressed herself to her 
toilette, and arrayed herself in a pink silk 
costume which was far from harmonizing with 
her own general colouring. But it was cosdy, 
and fabricated by a first-class dressmaker; 
Lizzie was therefore serenely content. 

When Mr. Gribble arrived, Mr. Welby had 
not yet made his appearance; having been 
detained in the city, he went at once to his 
dressing-room. 

Mildred, however, was at her post in her 
favourite dress — black silk and lace — which 
enhanced her pallor and the species of languid 
dignity that pervaded her aspect and move- 
ments. 

It was still light, for the day had been 
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peculiarly fine and warm for early April. The 
stiffly-furnished room had received an inde- 
scribable touch — a new influence had presided 
over its arrangement ; flowers and books had 
toned down the rigidity of its details, and its 
effect on the really sensitive and imaginative 
little Anglo-Indian, as he entered, was very 
pleasant. 

' How are you, Mrs. Welby ?' he exclaimed 
with a sort of sniff. ' This is uncommon nice, 
after the dusty streets. So these are my 
nieces, hey ?' as Miss Welby rose solemnly 
from a chair by the window and Lizzie 
jumped up from the piano. 

' Yes ; let me introduce Miss Welby and 
Lizzie.' 

* Well, my dears, I am truly glad to make 
your acquaintance !' cried Gribble, with effu- 
sion ; and standing on tiptoes he offered to 
kiss Jane, who slightly, haughtily drew back. 

* Oh ! very well ; please yourself,' said 
Gribble, flushing through his brown skin. 
* No offence, where none is meant ! Are 
you a stand-off lassie as well as her ?* he 
added more emphatically than grammatically 
as he approached Lizzie, who, partly incited 
by opposition to Jane, held up her rosy mouth 
with a pretty air of readiness. Mr. Gribble 
bestowed an audible smack upon her willing 
lips. 'That's something like,' he said — ' some- 
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thing of a welcome ; though after all/ turning 
to Mildred, * you were the first to give me a 
kind word.' 

* I am sure we are all glad to see you/ she 
returned politely. 

* Perhaps, now/ continued Gribble, looking 
eamesdy at Lizzie, * you have never heard of 
your Aunt and Uncle Gribble. 

* I have heard of my aunt/ said Lizzie, 
smiling, 'and I have a picture of her that 
belonged to my mother.' 

* Have you ?' exclaimed Gribble. * You 
shall show it to me. But, bless your dear 
heart ! you are unconunon like her yourself — 
it makes me glad and sorry all at once to look 
at you ; and you have her name, too !' 

The little man paused a moment, his keen 
eyes moist, his shrewd brown face softened ; 
then, with a sudden change of tone, turning 
sharply on Jane : 

* You are quite another sort. You are a 
Welby all over! and a fine girl,' he added, 
with a sort of effort. 'You'll make friends 
with me by-and-by/ 

Then, looking round him critically, he drew 
a chair beside Mildred. 

*And how are you? Why, where are 
your roses ? You are as white as a 
sheet !' 

Mt is my nature to/ replied Mildred 
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good-humouredly ; * and I suppose I miss 
the country air.' 

* So — you were a country girl ?' 

* I was always part of the year in the 
country.' 

' Whereabouts ?' began Gribble ; then 
correcting himself, ' That ain't polite, but do 
you know Tm uncommon curious ; I like to 
know the ins and outs of everything. I like 
to ask questions, but I won't if it gives offence. 
So rU wait to question you till you know me 
better. Well, miss/ to Jane, * do you forgive 
your old Nunks yet for wanting to kiss you ? 
Maybe, if I had been a good-looking young 
chap of a cousin, you wouldn't have been so 
offended, hey !' 

* Never having seen or heard of you before, 
I was rather startled/ returned Jane icily. 

'Well, there's your bright little sister. 
She didn't know anything about me either !' 

* She heard Mrs. Welby talk of you.' 

* Hum ! I see, I see,' rejoined Gribble 
significantly, as he pulled down his waistcoat, 
a familiar action of his when irritated or 
contradicted. 

The entrance of Mr. Welby, portly, ! well- 
dressed, well-brushed, and generally well-got- 
up, gave a turn to the conversation. He 
quite towered, both in height and style, 
above Gribble, who was in a black suit 
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certainly, but a black frock-coat with a high 
collar, in which from the back view his head 
seemed buried. 

'My dear Gribble, I am truly glad to 
welcome you to your native land once more,* 
exclaimed Welby, with pompous civility. 

• Thank ye/ said the other shortly. ' It's 
a long time since we met. We'll not count 
the years. Great changes since then ! Great 
changes, hey !' 

'Time has not stood still, nor progress 
either,' observed Welby complaisantly. 

'Yes,' Gribble went on. * IVe stood pretty 
still, but you've changed for the better in 
more ways than one. What a grand house 
you've got !' 

' Pretty fair — pretty fair !' interposed Welby, 
with a wave of the hand. 

' I should think it was ! Why, the chairs 
are almost too fine to sit down upon. Pray 
have your politics expanded likewise ? You 
used to be a red-hot Radical ?' 

' I am, and always have been, an advanced 
Liberal. My dear sir, the blessing which 
has advanced my fortunes has also preserved 
my convictions.' 

' Ah, I see you are not bad at the talk still, 
Mark ! He used to preach now and again in 
the old times' (this to Mildred) ; ' but he began 
to give it up even before we left England.' 
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Welby did not look quite comfortable. 

' Youthful enthusiasm, over-zeal in a good 
cause/ he said blandly. * Time has modified 
opinion with us both, I dare say.* 

* Well, yes ; it has crisped up the edges of 
mine, but the middle-piece is the same as 
ever.' 

Here the announcement of * Mr. Pettigrew,' 
followed by the entrance of a gentleman with 
rounded shoulders, a sweet smile, watchful 
eyes, a white tie, and moist, warm handsy 
interrupted the speaker. He was introduced 
as *our good minister, the Rev. Mr. Amos 
Pettigrew,* and soon sat down between Jane 
and Mrs. Welby, addressing himself earnestly 
to the task of entertaining them. 

* The first house you were in at Calcutta 
failed, if I remember aright,' said Welby to 
Gribble, resuming their separate conversation. 

* Yes ; I wrote you a letter — a rather im- 
portant letter about it, for I was considerably 
in a hole.* 

'Which I never got,' cried Welby 
solemnly. * It is not my practice to leave 
letters unanswered, especially those of a friend 
and relative.' 

* That's curious,' said Gribble drily. * Any- 
how, after a bit of trouble I got into another 
house, and there I have been ever since. Of 
course the loss of wife and child made me a 
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trifle reckless ; but they didn't turn me 
away.' 

' Otherwise you might have been managing 
clerk/ observed Welby, eyeing him curiously- 

'Well, I have something to do with the 
management, and, though I'm not a rich man, 
I think I've enough to keep the wolf from the 
door, even if I do nothing but read novels for 
the rest of my life.' 

* He is worth a plum,' was Welby's mental 
comment. 

' Dinner is on the table.' 

Delightful words, whatever conversation 
they interrupt. 

' Pray take Mrs. Welby,' said her husband 
to Gribble. 

* That I will ; but can I precede the parson ?* 
' In honour of your return,' said Mildred 

playfully, as she put her arm through his. 

The dinner was excellent, and heartily 
enjoyed, for the three gentlemen were 
thoroughly alive to the merits of good fare. 

But Gribble s sentiments and opinions were 
so fearful, and explosive in their tendency, 
that they almost interfered with the digestive 
processes of the. Rev. Amos. He un- 
hesitatingly expressed his utter disbelief in 
the success of missionary labours ; he as- 
serted that he had inet as good Christians 
among Hindoos ^ and Mahometans as any 
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who had been duly admitted by baptism into 
the true fold ; and, worse than all, he avowed 
his utter distrust of any converted native, 
infinitely preferring to deal with original, 
unconverted heathen. In addition to this he 
stated that he considered the Sabbath, as 
observed in England, the most intolerable 
day in the week ; and openly professed his 
intention of attending the services of St. 
Andrew's, Well Street, when he dzcl go to 
church, as at any rate there were pretty 
things to look at, and good music to listen to. 

Much that he said startled Mildred, who 
was yet impressed by his unaffected honesty. 
Jane listened with an air of contemptuous 
disapprobation, while Lizzie's sense of the 
ridiculous was greatly gratified by the droll 
contrast between the sententious minister 
and the abrupt, impetuous, outspoken revela- 
tions of * Uncle Gribble.' The Rev. Amos 
Pettigrew, however, had had the sharp angles 
of evangelicalism so far rubbed down by 
attrition in metropolitan society that he was 
ready to be all things to all men — no doubt 
with the same view as that entertained by the 
apostle. His blandness was proof against the 
fiery darts of the wicked, and peace had been 
restored by the time the ladies left the 
dining-room. 

'What an extraordinary man! He seems 

II — 2 
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a complete unbeliever/ said Jane, as she 
settled herself in an easy-chair with a number 
of A// the Year Round. * I wonder papa 
asked him here. So common and vulgar, too T 

* I think he is great fun and very good- 
natured ?' cried Lizzie. 

* He is not vulgar,' said Mildred thought- 
fully, as she crossed the room to where Mrs. 
Carr sat with her knitting, to put a cushion at 
her back, to kiss her brow, to show tenderly 
and quietly how dear and valued the beloved 
mother was. She did not often come to the 
drawing-room of an evening when there were 
any guests, but to-night she was faintly curious 
to see the new family connection, of whom 
Mildred had given her an amusing account. 

Tea was brought in and set on a table, after 
the old fashion which Mr. Welby affected, and 
with it came Gribble. He stopped as he 
reached the middle of the room, and looked 
round him with some curiosity. 

* Who's that?' he asked Mildred in a loud 
whisper, with a jerk of his head towards 
Mrs. Carr. 

' Let me introduce you to my mother,' was 
Mildred's reply. 

*0h, your most obedient, ma'am! I am 
proud to make your acquaintance It is 
pleasant to see a home with two or three 
generations in it.' 
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' Thank you,' returned Mrs. Carr, smiling 
as she took the hand he offered. ' But in our 
mixed family that description hardly applies.' 

* Well, not just now/ said Gribble, sitting 
down beside her ; * but a family of any kind is 
pleasant to my eyes ! There's nothing so bad 
as loneliness, though one gets -in a way used 
even to that. I got to spend day after day 
just the same — ofifice-work, hard at it all 
day ; a lonely dinner ; then my book and my 
pipe till bed-time. You'd be astonished if 
you knew all the books I have read — piles 
of 'em.' 

' Indeed ! Well, they are the best help in 
solitude.' 

*They are; they helped me over it won- 
derfully. Curiously enough, I have had more 
company in the fortnight I've been in England 
than I have had for ten or eleven years before, 
and yet I feel my loneliness more than ever I 
did, since the first.' 

* Yes, it is curious. How do you account 
for it ?' 

' I hardly know, ma'am. I suppose that, 
having broken adrift from my old ways, I feel 
the want of some one belonging to me more.' 

*Very likely,' said Mrs. Carr, looking 
kindly into his queer, expressive face. * I 
imagine there is nothing more dreadful than 
loneliness-r-to anyone who has a heart.' 
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'Ay I that's it — that's just it. Now you 
always have comfort and companionship in 
that nice daughter of yours ?' interro- 
gatively. 

* She is infinitely dear to me.' 

Mrs. Carres eyes unconsciously wandered 
to her daughter, with an expression con- 
veying so much sorrow, pain, affection, that 
Gribble s heart was touched, and his sus- 
picions awakened. 

* Ay, just so ! I am sure the luck of that 
fellow Welby is beyond belief. . First he gets 
to the top of the tree, while still young com- 
paratively ; then he has two fine daughters 
(one of them is big enough, anyhow) ; and 
now he gets a wife that's A i. I don't say it 
to flatter, but I must own I am greatly taken 
with your daughter, ma am. I don't know as 
I ever met a young woman quite like her 
before. Did you happen to read " Framley 

Parsonage" ?* 

Mrs. Carr had read and enjoyed it. 

'Well, your daughter reminds me of 

Lucy Robarts — with a touch of — of — Des- 

demona. Hey ?' 

* I am glad she has impressed you so favour- 
ably,' said Mrs. Carr, amused and gratified. 

Some desultory conversation ensued be- 
fore Mr. Welby and his clerical guest ap- 
peared. The latter soon excused himself for 
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leaving early, on the plea of some work to 
be completed before he retired for the night, 
and with many thanks for a delightful evening, 
he departed. 

Then Gribble, prefacing his remarks with 
a loud ' Hem !* while he rummaged hastily in 
his coat-tail pockets, which looked somewhat 
bulky, said : 

' Now, my dears, it is not in my power to 
do much. I have worked hard to secure a 
modest provision for my old age.' Here he 
sniffled, as though conscious there was but a 
thin plank between him and poverty. * But 
I have brought you a little remembrance 
from " India s coral strand." ' 

He produced a couple of packets folded in 
soft, woolly tissue-paper, which we associate 
with attar of rose, and rice-paper pictures. 
These he unfolded, and took out a couple of 
thick, chased gold bangles, a lumpy brooth 
set with dull, uncut stones, and a big locket 
thickly covered with turquoise. The locket 
and a bangle he presented to Jane, the brooch 
and the other bangle he handed to Lizzie. 

Jane thanked him more graciously than she 
had yet spoken, slipped on the bangle ot 
once, and laid the locket beside her without 
much notice. 

Lizzie exclaimed joyously, put on the 
bracelet, stuck the brooch in the lace at her 
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neck, and thanked ' Uncle Gribble' with a 
kiss, to the great satisfaction of that gende- 
man. 

He then extracted several yards of fine 
gold chain from his parcel, and, holding it 
up, exclaimed : 

' I don't know yet who I shall give this to.' 

Mr. Welby was profuse in admiration and 
thanks. He even took out his double eye- 
glass to examine Gribble*s gifts. 

While he was thus engaged, Gribble drew 
a clumsy little box from his breast-pocket, 
and took from it a thick, richly-wrought ring, 
in which was set what seemed a dull bit of 
glass. 

* There,' he said, putting it in Mildred^s 
hand, 'that's for you.' Then in a low 
whisper, with a jerk of the head towards 
Jane, he added, * I meant it for her, but she 
shan't have it — not a bit of it. I don't like 
snuff-the-moon young ladies!' A nod and 
an indescribable wink, as he rolled up his 
gold chain and something else which had not 
been given to public view, and put them in 
his pocket. Then, in the same confidential 
tone, with another jerk of his head, this time 
in the direction of Mrs. Carr, 'Why didn^t 
she come down to dinner — hey ?' 

* My mother is not very strong. She 
prefers dining in the middle of the day.' 
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* Ay, she looks poorly enough ! Likes 
dining in the day ? hum ! I see — I see F 

And his keen, twinkling eyes fixed them- 
selves on Welby, who, he observed, never once 
approached or spoke to his mother-in-law. 

Lizzie broke in upon her comparative 
isolation, however, sitting down beside her 
with some confused piece of knitting, in order 
to get a lesson. 

At last the guest of the evening rose to 
take leave. 

* I suppose you are done learning lessons — 
hey ?' to Jane. 

' I am not taking any at present,' coldly. 

' Hum — ha ! Know all about history and 
geography, Coriolanus, Quintus Curtius, the 
course of the Ganges, and all the rest ?' 
nudging Jane's arm, to her infinite disgust. 
* And you, my little Lizzie, have you finished 
your studies — hey ? — play the piano, and 
learned to draw pretty pictures i^' 

* Not very straight ones, I am afraid,* 
returned Lizzie, with a laugh. 

'Anyhow, you have time enough to trot 
your old Nunks about, and show him the 
town. Which of you will come with me to 
the Tower to-morrow ?* 

* I have an engagement,' said Jane. 

* I shall be delighted to go ! I have never 
seen the Tower T cried Lizzie. 
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' Nor I either/ said Mrs. Welby. * May I 
not be of the party ?' 

* I shall want you to-morrow afternoon/ 
remarked Welby to his wife. ' I fear, my 
dear sir, Mrs. Welby must deny herself the 
pleasure of accompanying you.' 

'Why.^' abruptly. * Can't you afford to 
pay a clerk, that you turn that elegant wife of 
yours into one ?' 

' But, Mr. Gribble, I like to be useful as 
well as ornamental,' Mildred hastened tOvSay. 
She was still in the stage of belief that Welby 
might be softened, refined, elevated, and was 
eager to do all the work she could for him. 

* I flatter myself that working for me is not 
distasteful to my wife,' said Welby, with a 
smile of superiority. 

Gribble looked from one to the other, and 
muttered to himself, * I see — I see.' 

* Well, well !' he continued aloud. * I'll 
call for you, my dear, about two-thirty to- 
morrow, if fine.' 

* Pray come to luncheon,' said Mildred. 

' Thankee, I will ; so good-night, ma'am,' 
crossing to where Mrs. Carr sat. ' I hope to 
have the pleasure of improving my ac- 
quaintance with you. Good-night, Mrs. Wel- 
by ; and to you too, my dears ! Welby * 

' Let me see you to your — your conveyance,' 
interrupted Welby blandly. 
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* That's my own legs/ said Gribble. ' Do 
you think I'd waste a shilling on a cab when 
I can walk T 

When Mr. Welby returned to the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Carr had disappeared, and Jane 
and Lizzie were appraising Mr. Gribble's gifts, 

'It's a funny-looking thing,' said Lizzie, 
regarding the brooch, * but he is a nice, kind, 
queer little man.' 

'The stones don't seem of much value,' 
remarked Welby contemptuously. * I believe 
it is a lump of glass in your ring, Mildred ! 
Gribble's training has not been such as to 
make him a judge of stones. By-the-bye' (to 
his wife), * I should feel obliged by your not 
volunteering these invitations to luncheon 
without reference to me. It is imprudent, 
and scarcely in good taste.' 

' I shall not forget,' replied Mildred, colour- 
ing deeply, 'though I should have imagined 
you would have wished me to consider your 
house my own.' 

' You have a good deal too much imagina- 
tion, my dear.' 

Jane laughed, and Lizzie looked eagerly at 
her young stepmother. 

Mr. Welby broke the silence by stating that 

he would like some brandy and soda water. 

« « « « « 

Mr. Gribble now seemed to consider that he 
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received the freedom of Brownlow Gardens. 
He appeared there at all times and seasons ; 
sometimes he would absent himself for three 
or four days ; then would come a rush of 
visits, and propositions for drives here, there, 
and everywhere. 

He liked to be sent on errands. He de- 
lighted in buying bargains ; but, above all, he 
loved to sit dreaming in a cosy armchair, 
while Mildred sang ballads, or Lizzie played 
to him. He had early declared a preference 
for Mildred's songs. He was very friendly 
and observant with Mrs. Carr, and on the 
whole a favourite with all the ladies except 
Jane, in spite of a rather troublesome habit 
of asking questions. 

Mr. Welby was remarkably civil, and tried 
hard to be cordial ; but Mildred felt rather 
than perceived that under it all there was 
some undefined, restless uneasiness — some- 
thing of the nature of fear. For herself, she 
grew to like the fidgety, inquisitive little 
man, and to look with pleasure for his visits. 

This familiarity had grown and flourished 
for more than a month. The rising tide of 
the 'season' flooded even out-of-the-way 
corners with more and more people, cabs, 
carriages, hand-barrows * all a-growin' and a- 
blowin',' and itinerant bands. The weather 
had been fine for a considerable stretch of 
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time, but one Sunday morning broke with 
lowering clouds, and thick drizzling rain, 
which continued at intervals throughout the 
day. 

Mr. Gribble had descended from an 
omnibus at Victoria Station, intending to take 
a cab thence to visit some relatives of his 
Calcutta partner, who resided in Belgravia, 
when his quick eye caught sight of Mrs. Carr, 
wrapped in a rain cloak and struggling to 
open an umbrella. 

He was beside her in a moment. 

'Why! bless my heart, Mrs. Carr, what 
are you doing — out by yourself in such 
weather ?' 

* Mr. Gribble,' she returned with a smile, 
though she looked sad and weary enough, ' I 
am going to visit a very humble friend, who 
is seldom free except on Sundays.' 

* Which way ?* cried Gribble, who had 
meantime called a cab. * Come along — jump 
in. This is no weather for you to be 
wandering about I wonder Mrs. Welby 
lets you.' 

' But I may be taking you out of your way.* 
' My dear ma'am, I have no way in 

particular. Where to ?' 

By this time Mrs. Carr was seated in the 

cab, and feeling herself in Gribble's hands, 

replied : 
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* Eighteen, Morton Street.' 

* I am right glad I met you. And how 
are you going back ?* 

* I shall get an omnibus at the station. I 
shall not stay late, so I hope to get a place 
before the crowd begins.' 

* If you wait for me FU call for you.' 

* Thank you, but it would be too long. I 
generally stay quite two hours with my friend 
Mrs. Leavett.' 

* No matter. FU call back for you.' 

A few minutes more brought them to Mrs. 
Leavett*s establishment. 

* Why, it*s a shop — a grocer's shop T cried 
Gribble, with deep interest and evident 
surprise. 

* It is,' said Mrs. Carr, *and the owner was 
my maid, and is as true and considerate a 
friend as though she had been born in the 
purple.' 

* Ay, hearts have a peerage of their own — 
the oldest nobility of all ! Well, TU be back 
in a little less than two hours.' 

Having seen the door opened by a grave, 
elderly woman in a widow's cap, who 
brightened all over at the sight of Mrs. Carr, 
whom she received with a profound curtsey, 
Gribble went his way. 

These rare visits to Koo were the one 
relaxation of poor Mrs. Carrs sad and 
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monotonous existence. To be warmly 
received — to be treated and listened to as a 
superior being — to enjoy a little talk about old 
days, of ' Miss Milly' and * Mr. Arthur' — to 
forget for a few fleeting moments the op- 
pression of the present, was an infinite relief, 
and she indulged it unquestioned. None in 
her handsome well-appointed prison knew 
whence she came or whither she went. Once 
or twice Mildred had contrived to accompany 
her mother, but latterly this grew more 
difficult ; her chain was shortened day by day. 

Mrs. Carr, being more than usually 
depressed, surpassed her ordinary limit of 
confidence to her faithful friend, and among 
other topics mentioned Mr. Gribble with 
much praise, contrasting him favourably with 
Mr. Welby. Then the conversation diverged 
to * Mr. Arthur,' from whom a letter had been 
received a few days previously. He had left 
New Zealand for Australia, there having some 
faint hopes of finding employment, and was, 
Mrs. Carr gathered, far from well. 

The stipulated two hours went by quickly, 
and Gribble was on them before they had 
their talk out. 

* I just brought a cab with me,' said Gribble, 
looking hard at Mrs. Leavett, to whom he 
had been duly introduced. * This is no day 
to be tramping about in the mud.' 
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* You are too good, my dear sir.' 

* No, but I suspect you are !' And he 
preceded Mrs. Carr, opened the cab-door, 
and put her carefully in. Then he conferred 
with the driver, and returned to the door. 

* I've settled with him, and got his number ; 
so if he doesn't drive carefully, you tell me. 
I am ever so sorry I can't come with you, but 
I have a very particular engagement in this 
neighbourhood.' 

Mrs. Carr smiled, bowed, and was driven 
off. 

Gribble stood a moment in thought, and 
then, turning to Mrs. Leavett, who still stood 
in the doorway, asked : 

* Pray, ma'am, will you allow me to come 
in and have a little talk with you i*' 

'Certainly, sir!' replied Mrs. Leavett, a 
good deal surprised. 

She conducted her visitor into the com- 
fortable parlour behind the shop, which was 
her living-room. Here everything was ex- 
quisitely neat and clean, and a small bright 
fire was by no means unacceptable on this 
damp evening, albeit at the close of May. 

* This is snug,* said Gribble, throwing him- 
self into a low, comfortable basket-chair. 

* A man might have a worse retreat after a 
hard day's work.' 

' I think so, sir,' said Mrs. Leavett, with 
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modest pride. ' Might I offer you a cup of 
tea, sir?' 

* Certainly, ma'am ; I enjoy a cup of tea/ 
This refreshment provided, Mr. Gribble 

proceeded to put some leading- queries as to 
Mrs. Leavett's business, general rate of profit, 
average of bad debts, etc./ all showing such 
knowledge of trade that Mrs. Leavett after- 
wards declared it was a lesson to talk to him, 
while on his side he regarded her with in- 
creasing respect. 

' I've much to be thankful for,' concluded 
Mrs. Leavett ; * nearly all the immediate 
neighbourhood deals with me, and, since 
last winter, one or two big families in Ec- 
cleston Square have given me their custom. 
One Mrs. Egerton Griffith in particular gives 
large orders — ^leastways her cook does — and 
pays regular !' 

* That's right 1' said Gribble, setting down 
his cup. * I want to ask you a few questions, 
which you will answer or not as you like. 
But I may as well tell you that I am a con- 
nexion of Mr. Welby's, and I am greatly 
interested in Mrs. Welby. There's much 
about her and her mother that puzzles me. 
They look to my eye weighed down with 
something or other. I can't ask iAem 
questions, so will you have the goodness to 
explain to me (if you can) what in the name 
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of heaven or the other place made Mrs. 
Welby marry my brother-in-law ?* 

Mrs. Leavett hesitated. 

* It is a very ordinary story, sir.' 

'Ay, but I'd like to know. She is so 
sweet, and soft, and graceful. Td give I don't 
know what to have a daughter like her.* 

' Ah ! she's all that and more,' cried Mrs. 
Leavett, yielding to the impulse of a full heart ; 
and, skilfully guided by judicious questions, 
she soon put the sympathetic Anglo-Indian 
in possession of all the circumstances of Mil- 
dred's sad story, enlarging on the heartless 
and contemptuous treatment to which her 
dear mistress, 'the kindest, sweetest, most 
elegant lady that ever stepped,' was sub- 
jected. ' Pushed away in a bit of a back 
room a nursery-governess would turn up her 
nose at, and treated that scornful, she finds 
it best not to sit down at table with her own 
son-in-law !' 

The fullest details, so far as Mrs. Leavett 
knew them, were laid before her attentive 
listener, who, after a feast of information, 
shook hands heartily with the kindly owner 
of the Morton Street grocery store, and 
stepped out into the drizzling rain, muttering 
as he unfurled his umbrella : 

' I knew it ! I knew it ! If ever there was 
a beast, it's Welby !' 



CHAPTER IX. 

gHE little town of Winstow, on the 
south coast, had of late years 
emerged from its low estate of a 
fishing village, to the dignity con- 
ferred by a pier on which a band performed 
on autumn evenings, a library and reading- 
rooms, a long array of bathing-machines upon 
the beach, an equally long row of lodging- 
houses on the sea-front, an ' Imperial' and a 
' Beach Hotel.' 

It was prettily situated. The bay on which 
it stood was sheltered to the west by a wooded 
promontory ; a sweep of golden sands inter- 
vened between the sea and some undulating 
waste ground covered with grass, heather, 
and gorse, which were bounded by a range of 
hills, sheltering the town to the north, covered 
in parts by pine-woods, and crowned by a 
rugged castle, still habitable, though rarely 
inhabited. This had been for centuries the 
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Stronghold of the Barons Fitzhugh, whose 
last representative had little else left to him 
of his ancestral possessions, and, finding that 
life was easier and cheaper *on the ocean 
wave/ passed most of his days cruising about 
in his yacht. Winstow Castle, therefore, 
rarely saw its lord ; the shooting was let to 
strangers, and the housekeeper derived a 
comfortable income from the tips of visitors. 
Indeed, one of the many recommendations of 
Winstow was the possession of sundry points 
of attraction for drives and picnics — the old 
castle, a lover's leap, the remains of a Roman 
villa a few miles distant, a cave once the 
residence of a renowned hermit, and other 
interesting localities. 

Here, in the first days of September, 
Gribble found Mr. Welby and his family 
comfortably settled in a small villa. The 
warm-hearted little man had been enjoying 
himself immensely. He had taken a tour of 
all the cathedral towns and other places in 
England with which his heterogeneous reading 
had made him familiar, talking to everyone 
he met, asking endless questions, making a 
variety of acquaintances, and finding himself 
at home with high and low. 

It was a beautiful evening when, having 
dined at his hotel, Mr. Gribble strolled, by 
the light of the rising moon, to Sea View 
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Cottage. Mr. Welby and the ladies were 
out, but the servant invited him to walk in 
and sit down. This he accordingly did, but 
soon rose up again, and proceeded to an 
exhaustive examination of the furniture, 
books, and photograph albums lying about. 
He had scarcely completed his survey when 
the young ladies returned, accompanied by a 
young man rather picturesquely got up in 
semi- nautical style. 

' Uncle Gribble T cried Lizzie, with evident 
pleasure. * I had no idea that you were 
coming !' 

* How do you do ?' said Jane, who looked 
serene and smiling. ' Papa and Mrs. Welby 
will be here immediately. We have all been 
listening to the band on the pier. It was 
quite delightful ! Was it not, Mr. Dixon ?' 

* Quite enchanting !' replied that gentleman. 

* Mr. Gribble — Mr. Dixon,' said Jane, with 
solemnity. Both bowed, and some common- 
place observations were exchanged, when 
Miss Welby went to a table at the end of the 
room to look for some photographs of Win- 
stow Castle, and the views around it. Mr. 
Dixon followed, and being comparatively 
tite-a-tite with her uncle, hizzie exclaimed : 

* I am so glad you have come ! I don't 
know why, but we are so dull and — I don't 
know what. I am sure you will do papa 
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good ; and Mildred — oh, Mildred will be so 
delighted to see you !' 

* Thank 'ee/ returned Gribble, with a little 
sharp nod. * It's something to get a welcome, 
but/ with a jerk of his head, ' who s your 
friend there ?' 

' Mr Dixon ?' in a whisper. * Oh, he is the 
son of Mr. Dixon, who lives near us in 
Brownlow Gardens ; one of the elders of our 
chapel, you know, and something in the city. 
Very rich, I think ; at least papa thinks a 
great deal of him.' 

* Then I dare say he is,' returned Gribble 
drily. *So you have been in the dolefuls, 
even in this nice bright place. How's that i^ 

* I can't tell. There has been nothing 
wrong that I know of, but — Hush ! here is 
papa.' 

And thereupon, reversing the order of 
things, Mr. Welby walked into the room, 
followed by Mrs. Welby. 

At the first glance of his keen eyes, 
Gribble observed that his brother-in-law's 
expression was far from amiable, and that 
there was something harder and more rigid in 
Mildred's countenance than used to be there. 

' Ah ! Gribble !' cried Welby, assuming an 
air of cordial welcome. *This is an unex- 
pected pleasure. We did not hope to see 
you. Did we, dear ?' to his wife. 
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* No ; it IS indeed an unexpected pleasure/ 
said Mildred, pressing his hand nervously. * I 
fancied you were in the north.' 

* So I was ; but I have seen all I wanted 
to see there, and now I have come to try 
what the sea breezes will do for me. It 
has been wonderfully hot for these latitudes 
latterly.' 

Mr. Welby made some reply introducing 
the crops, and from crops to commerce was 
an easy transition. Gribble, with all his taste 
for novels and aptitude for romance, loved 
business, so the conversation continued till 
after young Mr. Dixon had taken leave, and 
Jane and Lizzie silently retired, when Mr. 
Welby called for brandy and soda. 

Mildred, as Gribble observed, sat pro- 
foundly quiet and unemployed, a peculiar 
look of despondency in her dreamy eyes. 
At length, the brandy and soda having 
broken the thread of his discourse, he ad- 
dressed her. 

* I saw your mother yesterday, Mrs. Welby. 
She desired all sorts of messages, though I 
dare say she writes them pretty often.' 

* Oh yes !' replied Mildred, with a little more 
animation than she had hitherto shown. * She 
has frequently mentioned your great kindness, 
and the pleasure you have given her. I need 
not say how deeply you have gratified me T 
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* I'm sure it's no great matter. Mrs. Carr 
is capital company. But she's not looking 
well — far from it. Just as if a puff of wind 
would blow her away ! How was it you let 
her stay behind in that dreary, empty house ? 
Why, this is the very place that would set 
her up ! Why don't you have her down ?' 

There was an awkward pause. Mildred 
waited to see if her husband would take the 
word, but he was calmly and deliberately 
measuring out his allowance of brandy. 
Then holding herself well in hand, she said : 

' I should wish it, but Mr. Welby feared to 
crowd the house. We have only a bedroom 
apiece, and a spare one which I hope you 
will occupy.' 

' No, thank 'ee ; I'll stay where I am. But 
why don't you put your mother in it ? Then, 
if you need another, Welby must make those 
luxurious young hussies of his double up. 
It's a shame to leave your mother behind.' 

Mildred kept silence, and Gribble, de- 
termined to get at the root of the matter, 
persisted : 

* Hey, Welby, what do you say ?* 

* That without meaning the smallest offence 
to you, Gribble, I allow no one to interfere 
with my decisions or family arrangements, of 
which I alone am the best judge.' 

This was softly said. Another silence, and 
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then Gribble, having drained his tumbler, 
made a little grimace, and observed good- 
humouredly : 

*'Gad, you have shut me up! You are 
right, and I suppose I must beg pardon for 
meddling in what doesn't concern me !' 

* Oh, granted, my good friend — ^granted ! It 
is really a pleasure to converse with a man 
of sense.' 

Mildred rose. 

'Would you like any more brandy and 
soda, or can I put it away } For, if you will 
excuse me, I should like to go to bed. I am 
very tired/ 

She spoke wearily. 

* And I must be going — it is past ten !* 
cried Gribble. 

* Let me see you on your way,' said Welby, 
rising courteously. ' It is a lovely night ; and 
Mildred, my dear, you must insist on our 
good friend here dining with us to-morrow, 
and every day while he stays.' 

So they parted. Mildred, as she leant 
from her window to watch the shining, silvery 
path traced by the moonlight across the bay, 
murmured to herself : 

' Will he always be in the right ? Will he 

always be victorious V 

^ ^ ^ ^ % 

Lizzie's anticipations proved correct. Grib- 
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ble's coming was a godsend. First, he took 
Welby off the hands of his womankind, and 
somehow managed to get him into good- 
humour. Then he was ready to hire 
pleasure-boats for Lizzie, an amusement her 
father did not enjoy, and to take her out of 
Jane's way, to that young lady's gratification, 
as she was engaged in the delightful occupa- 
tion of a decided * affair of the heart' with 
Mr. Alfred Dixon ; while every now and 
then he revived Mildred's sinking spirits 
with a little sympathetic talk. Meantime 
he was indefatigable in walking and driving 
about the country, planning excursions, and 
otherwise employing himself for the general 
weal. 

Feeling that Gribble was unusually 
friendly, Mr. Welby took advantage of his 
presence to make a journey to Dockborough 
and Manchester. 

Mildred and Gribble saw him off by the 
train ; and walking back together, after a 
silence of some minutes, Mildred suddenly 
broke out : 

'Mr. Gribble— oh, Mr. Gribble! may I 
speak to you ? There is no one I dare speak 
to, and you know m-y husband so long and 
so well r 

* Speak out, my dear. I can keep counsel !* 

' Why does he dislike my mother ? Why 
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is he SO changed to her, so different from what 
he was before we were married ?' 

* He doesn't dislike her/ said Gribble 
thoughtfully — * he does not dislike her a bit ; 
but he just can't be troubled with anything 
that is unprofitable to him. And as to change, 
why, you see, before you were married, he had 
to do the agreeable all round, and moreover 
he was in the mood for it.' 

' But was that honest ? Was it just ?' 
' Ah ! that's another pair of shoes ! Don't 
you try your husband by too high a standard ! 
For one man that would act differently, you'll 
find twenty that would be the same. Hear 
me, my dear ! Shut up your eyes as hard as 
you can to what is unpleasant, and look out 
sharp for all the pretty bits. It's too late to 
change Mark Welby. You must make the 
best of him as he is. Speak him fair, keep 
him quiet, feed him well, never cross him, 
and you'll get all you want, so far as Ae can 
give it ; and what he can't give, you must do 
without.' 

* I cannot, Mr. Gribble ! There are things 
I can 910^ do without. I want to love him, to 
trust him, to be able to speak to him of what 
pleases, or grieves, or touches me ; and how 
can I, when he raises a barrier between us 
by his elaborate disdain of the one who is 
dearest to me in the world ? 
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*Ay, that is another matter! I dare say 
Welby expects to be the one dearest to you 
in the world. Maybe he is a little jealous.' 

Mildred was struck and silenced for a 
moment. 

* There is no use in talking. You have 
to live with Welby, and you must manage 
him. Only I wish to God your mother was 
a coarse-natured, self-seeking animal, that 
could be satisfied with a good dinner, and 
a comfortable room to sit in !' 

'She has barely that!' cried Mildred. 
' Oh, if you knew how I begged Mr. Welby 
— begged abjectly — that he would let my 
mother come here with us ! He was as 
hard as iron. I did not know what to da 
I am penniless, and therefore helpless! It 
is impossible to describe the sort of devil 
Mr. Welby rouses in my heart when he 
caresses me at the very moment he is refus- 
ing my dearest wish ! I am half frightened, 
half angry at myself. I feel sometimes it 
must be my own fault, this want of influence 
with my husband.' 

' O Lord, how hard life is ! there's 
nothing for you, poor child, but to bear with 
things the best way you can.' 

• It appals me to look forward,' returned 
Mildred, and was silent for a minute or two. 
Then resuming, in an altered tone, she asked 
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how Gribble had found her mother. He 
answered with caution, and advised her 
accompanying Welby in his next visit to 
town, in order to see Mrs. Carr. Then, as 
the sinking sun blazed full in their eyes, they 
turned into a path leading to the beach, 
talking of many things that interested Mil- 
dred and drew her out of herself. She was 
amused by the curious assortment of indis- 
criminate information collected in Gribble*s 
mental stores, and the original deductions he 
drew from his keen observations. The 
quaint little man s company was always wel- 
come to her, and in his presence she found 
strength and comfort. 

The days which succeeded Welby 's de- 
parture were wonderfully bright in every 
sense. Mildred scarce acknowledged, even 
in her thoughts, the relief it was to feel 
conscious, when she opened her eyes in the 
morning, that the day was her own to dis- 
pose of as she would, instead of waking to 
know she was to live by the permission and 
rule of another — to find Lizzie brimming 
over with unchecked good spirits, and Crib- 
ble's twinkling eyes and humorous mouth 
ready to greet her at the breakfast-table, 
where that energetic little man generally 
presented himself, having taken his morning 
meal nearly two hours before at the hotel. 
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Mildred's letters about this date were so 

hopeful, so different in tone, that her mother 

thanked God and took courage. 

* * ^ * ^ 

Midway in this pleasant period the idlers 
of Winstow were much occupied and in- 
terested by the appearance of a yacht which 
ran in under shelter of the promontory, one 
morning when a wild wind was storming 
from the west, bringing with it swirls of 
rain. She was a schooner, trim and gleeful, 
with raking masts, and a white bird, out- 
stretched as if for flight, for a figure-head. 
This, and the remarks of the boatmen who 
lounged about the beach, led observers to 
suppose that the vessel was Lord Fitzhugh's 
well-known yacht Sea Gull, a conjecture 
which was confirmed when in the afternoon 
two gentlemen landed, and took a carriage 
for Winstow Castle from the Beach Hotel. 

The following day was bright and warm, 
the band played upon the pier, and all the 
beauty and fashion of Winstow displayed 
themselves in the sunshine, finding the yacht 
a new and delightful subject for conversation. 
Soon it was discovered that the noble owner 
and another gentleman, who seemed to be a 
guest on board the yacht, were actually sitting 
at the end of the pier, on the low wall which 
there defended pedestrians from going over- 
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board. The on-lookers felt puzzled. Of the 
two strangers the elder, who was thought by 
those duly acquainted with their ' Debrett' to 
be about the age of Lord Fitzhugh, was short, 
not to say dumpy and insignificant, while the 
younger was slight, elegant, dark-eyed, and 
looked a man of distinction, although in very 
simple, seafaring costume. 

'We are too soon, I fancy,' said Lord 
Fitzhugh, and he drew out his watch. ' Yes, 
it's only ten minutes past three, and I said 
half-past. Our skipper is very punctual. 
Let us study the natives while we wait.' 

* I have half a mind to go back and see 
if my friend has come in/ returned his 
companion. 

'Oh, you found some one you knew at 
the hotel ?' 

* Yes, a queer little fellow, a friend of my 
cousin Jim Dalton's. He did Jim a very 
good turn in India — very good indeed. I 
met him by accident, coming up from Alder- 
shot last spring. He amused me, and in the 
course of conversation I found he was the 
man of whom Jim had written to me.' 

* Well, I don't think you'll have time — try 
to-morrow: and Trevor, I think it will be 
better to keep on board than put up in the 
hall of my fathers. We can have that rusty 
old trap of the Stewarts' sent down every 
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morning, and manage to shoot the nearer 
coverts easily enough.* 

* I dare say,* replied Trevor. 

' I can't stay longer than a week,' continued 
Lord Fitzhugh, *for I am due at Cowes on 
the 25th.' 

'Well, let us enjoy the present, and let 
next week take care of itself,' said Trevor, 
lighting a fresh cigar. 'Who are those 
gorgeous females ?* he added, as soon as this 
was accomplished. 

' Haven't the slightest idea. I never know 
the summer squatters on my territories. I 
am so seldom here.' 

' Lots of people, though — ought to raise 
the value of your property.' 

' It doesn't — somehow nothing ever puts 
money into my pocket. Look, Trevor, 
that's a different sort of creature from the 
rest — that girl in grey, with a red wing in her 
hat, smiling on the funny little chap in 
checks, with a big umbrella ; see, he is grin- 
ning like a ' 

' By Jove !' cried Trevor, interrupting him, 
'it's Mildred Carr — Mrs. Welby, I mean— 
and Gribble himself!' 

He sprang down from the wall, and 
throwing his cigar into the sea, he stepped 
forward, and lifting his hat, exclaimed : 

* Mrs. Welby, I am sure ! Pray permit 
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me to recall myself to your recollection — if, 
indeed, I can T 

'Captain Trevor/ said Mildred, flushing 
vividly, and then growing very white ; * I 
remember you quite well/ 

' Really I I am so glad — and — and — I 
hope Mrs. Carr is well.' 

* Yes, I think she is. She is not with us 
at present.' 

*Oh, Mr. Gribble! blooming, I see. I 
never expected to find you here.' 

Thus the first words of greeting were 
exchanged. 

Mildred was deeply moved by this en- 
counter. She had never beheld him since 
he pressed her hand with kindly sympathy, 
nearly two years ago, as he put her in the 
carriage which was to take her to her dead 
father, and her ruined home. She felt giddy 
for a moment, as if the sight of one so closely 
associated with the past roused . bewildering 
doubts respecting the reality of the present. 
For a moment an intense longing to fly from 
the daily struggle and burden of her life 
swelled her heart, and she could hardly 
gather the sense of what was being said. 
But she was improving every day in her 
power of self-control, and soon found that 
Trevor was explaining to Gribble how he 
came to be at Winstow. 

VOL. I. 13 
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' I have been cruising with Fitzhugh, and 
we are going to stay a week or two, to get 
some shooting/ 

Mildred now observed the wondering— 
not to say admiring — faces of Jane and 
Lizzie, and seeing that Trevor seemed dis- 
posed to attach himself to her party, after a 
moment's hesitation, said : 

* I must introduce you to my step- 
daughters, the Miss Welbys.' 

Trevor again raised his hat, bowed 
deferentially, expressed himself * most happy,' 
and as Mildred began to walk slowly towards 
home, took his place beside her for an 
instant ; then seeming to recollect himself, 
exclaimed : 

' Oh, by the way, let me present my host,' 
and waved his hand to Lord Fitzhugh, who 
stood a little apart looking on with languid 
interest. 

'Lord Fitzhugh — Mrs. Welby, the Miss 
Welbys, and my friend Mr. Peter Gribble.' 

Then resuming his position beside Mil- 
dred, he left the amused peer to make con- 
versation with the two young ladies. 

It was a grand but overwhelming moment 
for Jane to walk past the Dixons, not to 
mention the Browns . and the Robinsons, 
escorted by the great man of the place, the 
mysterious and unapproachable Lord Fitz- 
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hugh. Secretly she thought Alfred Dixon a 
much finer gentleman, but his lordship was 
speaking. 

' This seems rather a jolly little place. I 
haven't been here for years. Is it considered 
a good season ?^ as if he had nothing to do 
with it, and was a mere outsider. 

Jane replied meekly that she had never 
been there before, and then Gribble began to 
unfold his views of the capabilities of Win- 
stow, and soon felt quite at home with the 
noble owner, who was a perfectly well-bred, 
unaffected, easy-going man. 

Meantime Trevor was almost excited by 
this unexpected meeting with the well- 
remembered belle of the ball, and touched 
by the great change in her looks and bearing, 
was talking with great animation. 

' Your step-daughters ! by George, I can't 
believe it ! it is too infinitely funny ! Why, 
they are older than you are, eh !' 

' No — one is certainly younger.' 

* Ah ! that*s the pretty one ! nice little girl I 
How Arthur would laugh to see you pre- 
siding over two grown-up daughters !' 

* I dare say he would ; but really we are 
more like sisters, especially Lizzie.' 

* I suppose so. By the way, how is 
Arthur ? Lazy fellow ! he never answered 
my last letter.' 

13—2 
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*Did he not? How negligent!' and a 
look of pain darkened her wistful eyes. * I 
am afraid he is not getting on too well. I 
wish he were in England.' 

* Yes, it really is not a place for gentlemen 
to get on in. Do you know, I am so de- 
lighted to meet you. I never dreamt there 
was such a chance in store for me when we 
anchored yesterday.' 

*^I am very glad to see you,' returned 
Mildred simply. 

* I wonder I never met you anywhere in 
town last spring. We didn't go to York till 
June, and I used to run up for lots of dances.' 

* But I never go to dances.' 

* What a shame ! You dance too well to 
give up. Besides, there's lots of fun to be 
got out of life after you are married !' 

' Of course there is,' said Mildred. 

' I am longing to make the lucky man's 
acquaintance.' 

'What lucky man?' asked Mildred, so 
unconsciously that Trevor laughed aloud. 

' Why, your husband ! an uncommon lucky 
fellow most men would think him !' 

Mildred coloured slightly. 

* He is not here now. He will not return 
till next week.' 

' Horrid nuisance business must be in his 
case,' said Trevor significantly. 
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How pleasant and well-bred his voice was! 
how it transported her away into some 
imaginary region where life was light and 
bright and sweet, and at least the semblance 
of selfishness was masked by the ease and 
grace of good manners. Trevor amused her ; 
he reminded her that she was young and 
charming, a woman to be sought, a lady to 
be respected ; not a poor dependent on the 
bounty and condescending preference of a 
rich and extremely respectable husband. But 
all the time she listened with pleasure to 
Trevor's light talk, the impression that he 
was a kindly, agreeable trifler never left her. 

Arrived at Sea View Cottage, Trevor and 
Fitzhugh took leave — not without an arrange- 
ment to meet the next day, Trevor having 
remembered that he had some photographs 
of the Giant's Causeway he was sure both 
Gribble and Mrs. Welby would like to see. 



CHAPTER X. 

\ FANCY you do not care to come 
on with me to Cowes ?' said Fitz- 
hugh to Trevor, about a week 
later. A week in which both, but 
especijilly Trevor, had grown very much at 
home in the little drawing-room at Sea View, 
where they found a pleasant retreat in the even- 
ings, now too dark for outdoor amusement, 
Gribble always acting host, and sometimes 
dining with the noble owner on board the 
yacht. Indeed, the Welby family had at- 
tained high distinction in the eyes of Win- 
stow visitors by their apparent intimacy with 
the lord of the soil. 

' Go on with you to Cowes,' repeated 
Trevor, starting as if from a fit of thought ; 
they were smoking on deck in the moonlight, 
before turning in; ' No, I don't think I 
shall. You see my leave is nearly up, and I 
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may as well go straight away north from 
this.' 

* Exactly, and you can have a little more 
shooting, to say nothing of a few more 
sociable evenings at Sea View. By the 
way, Trevor, which is the attraction — 
madame or mademoiselle ?' 

' Oh, both !' 

*You should go in for that little Welby 
girl. I fancy that queer little beggar Grib- 
ble will give her a pot of money. He is 
quite an original.' 

* Jolly little fellow! I'm afraid Welby is 
rather a brute. Nobody seems very anxious 
for his return. It's an awful shame that Mrs. 
Welby was obliged to marry an old psalm- 
singing buffer of his sort. She was sucA a 
charming girl !' 

* I am quite satisfied with her as she is,' 
returned Lord Fitzhugh ; adding, after a few 
meditative puffs, * Rich successful men are 
the natural foes of such fellows as you and 
me — they get the cream of everything.* 

' Never mind,' rejoined Trevor cheerfully. 
*They can't enjoy. There's the compen- 
sation.' 

' It does not compensate me,' said Fitz- 
hugh. * I rather imagine this Welby 
wouldn't be nice as a father-in-law or — an 
appellant ! Shall we go below ?' 
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Trevor therefore took up his quarters at 
the Beach Hotel, to Gribblefe satisfaction. 
He was much pleased with the easy good- 
humour of the pleasant Hussar, and fatigued 
himself more than once by accepting his in- 
vitation to shoot ; a sort of exercise much 
too violent for the untrained Anglo- Indian. 

Meantime Welby delayed his coming ; and 
the evenings at Sea View Cottage were 
cheery and sociable beyond what Miss 
Welby and her sister had ever known. A 
rubber to amuse Gribble, a little talk of 
yachting, balls and fashion for the girls, 
some music to please all, made time fly fast, 
and Gribble, as temporary director, had 
always a little trouble to make the party 
disperse. 

' Where is Captain Trevor r^ asked Jane, 
as Gribble made his appearance one evening 
alone. 

* He had some letters to write. I hardly 
think hell be here to-night. Any news of 
Welby r 

* No ! he has not written for the last two 
days/ replied Mildred. 

* Then he is not far off! Shall we have a 
rubber ?' 

' I can't play. I have a horrid headache,' 
said Jane. * The sun was so strong on the 
rocks when I was gathering sea-weed with 
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Lily Dixon to-day. I feel quite scorched. 
I shall go to bed/ 

And she left the room. 

' Let us try a game with dummy/ said 
Mildred good-naturedly. 

But it was not successful, and they were 
all relieved on hearing Trevor's voice out- 
side the open window, asking if it was too 
late to come in. 

He was, of course, admitted, and sat 
chatting awhile about the news contained in 
his letters of the morning, having given 
Gribble an Indian newspaper, which by 
some mistake had not been delivered to him 
in the' morning. In this Gribble was soon 
absorbed ; and after a short pause Trevor 
addressed Lizzie : 

' Come, Miss Welby, give us some music — 
a song — " Ruby," or anything you like !' 

'Yes, do, Lizzie,' urged Mildred. 'With 
the candles on the piano, and the moon out- 
side, it is just the sort of dim light fit for 
music' 

* I will do my best,' said Lizzie good- 
humouredly, * but I am afraid my voice will 
be rather croaky.' 

Trevor went across the room, assisted to 
find her music, and then stole softly back to 
a seat beside Mrs. Welby. 

'What have you done, or overdone to- 
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day? You look awfully pale — and — and 
weary !' said Trevor in a low voice, as he 
leant forward to look into her eyes. 

' Nothing. I sat on the beach with Mr. 
Gribble nearly all the afternoon ; but I am a 
little anxious about my mother. She has 
a cold.' 

Mildred stopped abruptly; her heart was 
full ; she pictured the dear mother alone, 
uncared for, and she feared to trust her voice. 

' May I call and see her ? I am sorry to 
say my leave has nearly expired ; so I shall 
be passing through London. I shall be 
awfully sorry to leave Winstow.' 

* And we shall be very sorry to lose you/ 
said Mildred, kindly and frankly. 

Trevor laughed softly and shook his head. 

* Ah ! I cannot lay that flattering unction 
to my soul ! But look here, Mrs. Welby — if 
I see Mrs. Carr, may I not write and tell 
you all about her ? I would be so glad. I 
see you are worried and anxious !' 

' Oh yes ! I should be delighted !' Then, 
after a pause, she added, ' I hope to go up to 
town myself with Mr. Gribble as soon as 
Mr. Welby returns.* 

* Indeed ! about what date ?' asked Trevor 
rather eagerly. 

* I do not know ; I never know when Mr. 
Welby may return.' 
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* He is a wonderful man to stay away so 
long/ 

*Oh, he never stays long!' returned Mil- 
dred, in an unintentionally regretful tone 
which conveyed volumes to Trevor ; but 
while he could scarce resist smiling, he 
thought with a real pang of the life 
which' lay before this fair, gentle, innocent 
woman. 

* But/ he mused, * she will bring him to 
the bridle at last — a man could scarcely 
resist the influence of her companionship ; 
people who are obliged to live together grow 
to fit each other marvellously. 

* Well, if I can do anything in any way for 
you in London, you must tell me,' he said in 
a slightly altered voice. 

So saying, as Lizzie's song had come to 
an end, he went to the piano, and asked 
for another, and stationed himself beside 
the singer, turning the leaves with an air of 
profound attention. 

Gribble nodded over his paper, and Mil- 
dred, leaning back in a deep armchair at 
some distance, sat dreaming, as she gazed 
out on the moonlight shimmering over the 
sea. 

Lizzie's voice had rung out very sweetly 
in the second verse of her song, when the 
door opened, and Mr. Welby walked in, 
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unannounced, looking dusty and unwashed, 
with his leather travelling-bag in his hand. 

Lizzie, whose back was to the door, con- 
tinued her song for a moment. Gribble 
dropped his paper, exclaiming, ' God bless 
me !' and Mildred, with a sudden sense that 
her holiday was over, rose with the determina- 
tion to put all her good resolutions into 
practice, and went forward to greet her 
husband kindly with a kiss. The longer his 
absence the higher her hopes of his reforma- 
tion always rose. 

* I did not expect to get back to-night,' 
said Mr. Welby to Gribble, ' but I found a 
train that stopped at Beckford, and there I 
procured a carriage. It is nearly eight miles 
of very dusty road.' 

After greeting his wife and daughter, he 
paused. 

Seeing that Gribble looked at her, Mildred 
said : 

'This is Captain Trevor, Mark, whom I 
have mentioned to you.' 

' Very pleased to make your acquaintance, 
sir,' remarked Welby elaborately. 'Any 
friend of my good brother-in-law, Gribble, is 
welcome to me.* 

Trevor bowed, and said he was very glad 
indeed to meet Mr. Welby. 

They stood talking together for a few 
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minutes, during which Mildred rang and 
ordered supper to be made ready for the 
traveller. Then, turning to observe what 
was going on, she was struck by the contrast 
between Trevor, erect, well set-up, with a 
certain elegance in his bearing notwith- 
standing the simplicity of his costume (for 
at Winstow people did not dress for dinner), 
the pleasant tones of his clear, refined voice, 
and the heavy, respectable, tradesman-like 
look of Welby. 

' I hear your friend Lord Fitzhugh/ her 
husband was saying, *is lord of the soil all 
about here. I wish I had been at home to 
meet him. I have some thoughts of buying 
a bit of ground here, and building a villa for 
our own occupation, that Mrs. Welby and 
my daughters might come down for a little 
change whenever they feel inclined. His 
lordship and I might have talked the matter 
oven' 

* I am sure Fitzhugh would be charmed to 
sell anything belonging to him, provided he 
got a good price.' 

* Oh, we should not have quarrelled about 
price !' returned Welby, with that indescri- 

. bable air of having his pockets well lined with 
which the innately vulgar parvenu strives to 
place himself on the same platform with the 
man of culture and high-breeding. * Hard 
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business is one thing, but pleasure is another, 
and no man is readier than I am to pay for 
my fancies when I make up my mind to — 
eh, my dear?' turning to Mildred with 
smiling significance, and laying his hand on 
her shoulder — an obtrusive familiarity which 
made Trevor sick. 

'You must be tired and hungry,' said 
Mildred, moving away as gently as she 
could. *Will you come and have some 
supper ? It must be ready now.' 

* Very well. I suppose you want to hear 
all the news in private,' with a look of 
conscious vanity and a fat laugh, as if he 
wished everyone to understand that his 
adoring wife was dying to have him to her- 
self. * Come along, then ; Lizzie, don't let 
me stop your music ; there is Mr. Gribble 
and the Captain to do audience.' 

And he marched away. 

Mildred hesitated an instant, and then, 
with an odd creepy sensation, with downcast 
eyes, ashamed of being thus paraded as a 
loving wife, she followed her lord and master. 

Trevor, collecting himself, begged for one 
more song ; and that over, exchanged a little 
talk with Gribble, and wished him and Lizzie 
good-night. 

But he paced the moonlit beach for a con- 
siderable time, and smoked more than one 
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cigar before he finally retired. Nothing, 
perhaps, had ever vexed and sickened him 
before as this sudden appearance of Welby 
did. His elaborate display of power, his 
assumption of the right to passionate tender- 
ness brought vividly before him the terrible 
bondage into which Mildred had voluntarily 
and blindly given herself. 

* Pah ! I can t bear to think of it. The 
best thing I can do is to cut the whole 
concern. TU be off to Pennogwen for the 
rest of my time/ 

But he did not go. 

The next day was wet and stormy. 
Welby, however, had returned in very good 
humour — things had evidently gone well with 
him ; and though he professed radicalism, to 
be a man of the people, and quite indifferent 
to lords and grandees, nay more, hated them 
in his heart, as he did all who stood above 
him, yet his vanity was soothed and flattered 
by the notice bestowed on his family by 
Lord Fitzhugh. That Dixon, his wealthy 
colleague in the management of Brownlow 
Chapel, and his daughters should be there, 
to see that the great man of the place, the 
owner of Winstow itself, was on visiting 
terms with Mrs. and the Misses Welby, and 
his friend Captain Trevor just hand and 
glove with Gribble, was a source of deep 
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gratification. He was consequently less 
formidable than usual throughout the ex- 
amination of accounts he instituted the 
morning after his arrival, and which occupied 
the whole day. 

Mildred's head ached before it was over, 
but she was thankful that her husband, as he 
closed the books and handed her a roll of 
notes, observed that he was glad to see she 
was a little less extravagant than she used 
to be. 

This faint praise emboldened Mildred to 
propose that she should take advantage of 
Mr. Gribble's escort, and accompany him to 
town on the following Wednesday, when he 
had arranged to leave Winstow. 

* It is now more than two months since I 
have seen my mother, who is far from well, 
and I would only stay a few days.' 

A few days ! Mr. Welby was shocked and 
disappointed at the unreasonableness — ^the 
indifference to duty which suggested such a 
proposition. If, indeed, Mrs. Carr were 
seriously ill, and a doctor in attendance, he 
might entertain it ; but for a mere whim, 
etc., etc. 

A repetition of the usual arguments and 
persuasion ensued, with the usual result. 
Mildred felt she was wasting her force — 
breaking herself, in short, against a stony 
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nature, impervious to what pierced ker to 
the soul — immovable against appeals which 
she thought irresistible. The sense of defeat, 
the renewed chafing of her chains — the in- 
variable result of Welby's return after an 
absence more prolonged than ordinary — 
seemed more crushing than it had ever been 
before ; after a sleepless night, and a useless 
struggle against increasing indisposition, Mil- 
dred was obliged to succumb to an intense 
nervous headache, and consequently missed 
seeing Gribble before he started for town. 
She depended on him, however, to see and 
comfort her mother, and report fully as to 
her health and spirits. 

Welby fretted and fumed a good deal 
because Mildred was obliged to stay in her 
darkened bedroom. He wanted his wife's 
company while he was holiday-making. She 
was necessary to him. She was a good 
listener, a useful secretary — she still pleased 
his fancy; but to endure contradiction from 
her, to put up with such interruptions as 
nervous headaches, brought on by her own 
folly and bad temper, was not to be 
thought of. 

For some hours, however, Mildred was 

really prostrate, and so gained a respite from 

the greater of two evils. 

***** 

VOL. !• 14 
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The Saturday after Cribble's departure, a 
large picnic at the Roman Villa had been 
organized by Mrs. Dixon, and Mr. Welby 
had been induced to promise the honour of 
his presence by the pressing invitation of the 
great Mr. Dixon himself. 

From this festivity Mildred contrived to 
escape, chiefly because Welby wanted her to 
recover quickly, and to be ready for her 
various duties on Sunday, which was a trying 
day at the seaside. 

The sense of having the house to herself 
gave Mildred a wonderful degree of relief. 
She tried to weigh in her own mind the 'for' 
and * against* taking the law into her own 
hands, and going to see her mother, but 
could not decide. She was anxious to do 
right, not only for right's sake, but because 
she felt acutely that a wrong step would 
tighten her chains. In the afternoon, wearied 
with her own thoughts, she took a book, and 
strolled down to the beach, to the rocks 
where she had had her last confidential talk 
with Gribble. How dreadfully she missed 
that kind, prudent little man. She did not 
read much. Her thoughts wandered sadly, 
and in vain, seeking an answer to the ever- 
recurring question, * What shall I do ?' How 
long she had sat dreaming there she could 
not tell. She was vaguely conscious of an 
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advancing step on the pebbles beside her, 
and some one said : 

' I am glad to see you so much better, 
Mrs. Welby/ 

* Captain Trevor ! I did not know you 
had returned !* 

* I came back this morning. I only went 
over to dine with the 29th at Beckford, and 
as it is a long drive, my friends there put me 
up for the night.' 

* I understood you were to be away some 
days.' 

Trevor laughed. 

*The truth is, I rather wanted to dodge 
the picnic. They told me at the hotel that 
the cortige had started, so I thought I would 
call and ascertain if you had been able to 
join the party. There I heard you were on 
the beach.' 

* Oh, I am a great deal better, and I enjoy 
sitting here quietly.' 

* Will it bore you if I stay ?' 

* No, I am rather glad to talk.' 
After a pause : 

* So you did not go to town with Gribble ?' 
Mildred shook her head, and tried to say 

lightly : 

* No, I could not get leave.' 

But the bitterness of her heart echoed 
through. 

14 — 2 
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* Gribble ought to have run away with you/ 

* He almost refused, or rather refused to 
understand my suggestions/ laughing, 

* I really thought better of Gribble !' 

* I rather expected a letter from him this 
morning. He promised to go and see my 
mother at once, and I am a little uneasy, for 
I did not receive her usual letter yesterday, 
and the last was very short ; she was suf- 
fering from a cold/ 

Trevor expressed his sympathy, and hoped 
it would soon pass away. Then he turned 
the conversation on Arthur Carr, and told 
some of their joint exploits in schoolboy 
days, interesting and rousing his listener. 
To him it was a delightful hour. It was 
charming to be alone with his companion — 
to listen to the sweet, sad cadence of her 
voice, and look unchecked into the depths of 
her dark, thoughtful eyes, which rested on 
him from time to time with such unsuspecting 
tranquillity. 

Their pleasant easy talk wandered from 
one subject to another, until Mildred sud- 
denly bethought her of the time. 

* It must be late. I had better return.' 
Trevor made no objection. He had been 

expecting the remark. 

They accordingly rose, and walked slowly 
towards the house, their conversation turning 
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on Lizzie, of whom Mrs. Welby spoke 
warmly. Trevor chaffed her a little on 
the subject of female friendships, which Mil- 
dred of course defended. She was feeling 
cheered and revived by this natural, unem- 
barrassed intercourse with a pleasant man of 
the world, and was sorry, on reaching her 
temporary home, to dismiss him. 

She was about to say * Good-morning,' 
when the servant came forward with an 
ominous-looking letter, on a waiter. 

'A telegram for you, 'm.* 

*A telegram!' cried Mildred, in deadly 
terror. She tore it open, and then, catching 
Trevor's arm, exclaimed : 

* She is ill, perhaps dying ! I must go — ^go 
at once.' 

* Come in and sit down,' said Trevor, lead- 
ing her into the hall. 

Glancing at the telegram, he read : 



jFrom 


To 


Mrs. Leavett, 


Mrs. Welby, 


Brownlow Gardens. 


Winstow. 



* Mrs. Carr very ill. Come at once.' 

' Bring your mistress a glass of water !' 
cried Trevor. * I am thankful I am here, 
Mrs. Welby. I think I can manage for you/ 

* But the trains ! The last for London is 
gone,' said Mildred, stunned and trembling. 
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' We can catch the six o'clock express at 
Beckford. Do keep up, my dear Mrs. 
Welby. I will go down and get a carriage 
at the Royal. They have a tolerable pair of 
horses. I will be back in less than half-an- 
hour ; if you are ready to start as soon as I 
come well do it. I will go with you and see 
you safe so far. You will be in London by 
ten o'clock.' 

'Thank you. l)h, thank God you were 
with me !' said poor Mildred, regaining her 
self-control. ' Go — go, dear Captain Trevor 
I must leave a word of explanation with this 
telegram for Mr. Welby ; and I shall be 
quite ready in twenty minutes.' 

Trevor rushed away, eager to put her on 
her road before the picnic-party returned, as 
well as to catch the train. 

Before the half-hour had expired, the 
carriage was at the door, and Mildred quite 
ready to take her place in it. 

It was a trying transit ; often in after-days 
she thought of the intense anxiety with 
which she watched the milestones, and 
prayed they might not be late. How she 
could have borne it without the comfort of 
Trevor's support she did not know. He 
tried to draw her attention to different points 
on the road ; he constantly kept the driver 
up to the mark. He told her that while the 
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horses were being put to, he had telegraphed 
to Gribble to meet her. He was all the 
kindest and most thoughtful brother could 
be. And Mildred trusted him without a 
shadow of hesitation. 

* How fortunate that Mr. Welby was 
awayT came quite unconsciously from her 
lips, and Trevor took note of it. Was this 
the result of nearly a year's matrimony, that 
in her hour of trial the young wife was thank- 
ful for her husband s absence ? 

Trevor's energy was successful. Mildred 
was just in time, and no more. 

* Oh, take my purse — I have brought 
plenty of money !' she cried, as Trevor was 
hurrying away to get her ticket. * Do you 
think Mr. Gribble will meet me ?' asked Mil- 
dred, who had never travelled a mile by her- 
self before. 

* Certain. I know he was in town yester- 
day ; he went to Cowes en route ; but I had 
a letter from him this morning from London.' 

' I wish you could come all the way with 
me.' 

* I wish to God I could ! I shall hear 
how you get on from Miss Welby. I trust 
you will find Mrs. Carr better than you 
expect.' 

* I have no hope. Good-bye. Thank 
you — oh, thank you T 
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* Here, guard ! don't put anyone in the 
carriage with this lady if you can help it/ 

* No, no, sir ; thankee, sir/ 

* God bless you ! Make Gribble write 
without fail.' 

A warm pressure of the hand ; the door 

was shut with a bang, and the train was off. 

« « « « « 

That long lonely journey ! It was like a 
terrible, exhausting dream. Fatigue was 
merciful to her, however, and for a while 
sleep stole over her weary brain. 

At last it was ended ; and she saw Cribble's 
kind face on the platform as the train came 
alongside. But he looked ominously grave. 

* Dear Mr. Gribble/ she whispered, grasp- 
ing his hand with both hers. ' You have no 
good news for me ?' 

* My dear, she is very seriously ill.* 

He had a carriage waiting, and as they 
drove through the more quiet streets he told 
her that Mrs. Carr had gone out one wet 
day to post a letter she was very particular 
about, and had greatly increased the cold 
from which she had been suffering. 

Mrs. Leave tt, who had been with her son 
for a week or two at Margate, called the day 
before, and was shocked to find her so ill, 
and that she had not called in a doctor. 
She at once summoned the nearest physician, 
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who seemed to think his patient very ill 
indeed, but by no means in a hopeless condi- 
tion could her strength be kept up. Mrs. 
Leavett remained with her former mistress, 
at whose urgent request she delayed writing 
to Mildred till the next morning, as the poor 
lady had no idea she was in danger. 

The doctor on his second visit was less 
hopeful, and advised that a telegram should 
be sent to Mrs. Welby. This explanation 
brought them to Brownlow Gardens. 

There was a light in the hall ; and almost 
as soon as the carriage stopped, the door 
was opened by Mrs. Leavett herself. 

' Thank God you have come. She has 
asked twice for you.' 

* Then she is worse ?' 

* She is as bad as can be. Oh, my dear, 
dear young lady, don't you rush in sudden 
upon her T 

' I will not — I will not,' said Mildred, 
pausing to collect herself ; and then she went 
upstairs quietly into the small room, with its 
furniture of odds and ends. The slight form 
of her mother was scarcely perceptible under 
the bedclothes ; she lay still, her eyes closed, 
but breathing with difficulty. Mildred's soul 
sank within her, but the strong love in her 
heart gave her power to be calm. 

* My mother — oh, my sweet mother, do 
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you not know me ?' she said softly, kneeling 
by the bedside, and taking the thin bloodless 
hand that lay upon the counterpane. 

The sound of the beloved voice roused the 
fast-failing spirit. Mrs. Carr opened her 
eyes, and faintly pressed her daughters 
hand. 

Mrs. Leavett, coming in with some nourish- 
ment, carefully and tenderly administered it 
to the sufferer, Mildred supporting her in 
her arms. Then Mrs. Carr seemed to gather 
strength to spe^k. 

* You may stay with me now, my own dear 
child,' she whispered. 

' I will not leave you again/ returned Mil- 
dred steadily, though her heart thrilled at all 
that ' now ' implied. 

The hours dragged on slow, yet rapidly. 
From time to time Mrs. Carr murmured a 
few words, chiefly expressive of content. 
The doctor came, and was ambiguous. If 
the patient's strength could be kept up, he 
was not without hope ; unfortunately, Mrs. 
Carr had got very low indeed. 

The long feverish day did not pass without 
several visits from Gribble. He brought all 
imaginable alleviations in the shape of fruit 
and wine and jellies ; but as time went on, 
hope died out, and they ceased to torment 
the sufferer with useless remedies. 



I 
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The weary watches of a terrible night 
succeeded. But why attempt their descrip- 
tion ? All loving hearts can picture the slow 
dropping of the leaden moments ; the con- 
centration of soul in the intense present, 
which shuts out alike sorrow and memory, 
past and future ; the chill shuddering grey- 
blue dawn stealing through every chink and 
crevice, to show the ravages of the darker 
hours ; the slight alleviation of full daylight, 
faint flickering hopes fading away as night 
again closed in. 

Mrs. Carr spoke little. She sometimes 
opened her eyes to rest them on her daughter. 
At sundown she refused food. * It is useless 
trouble/ she said. Yet she took it at her 
daughter's request. 

Mrs. Leavett had gone to lie down for an 
hour or two, intending to replace Mildred ; 
and when Mrs. Carr found herself alone with 
her daughter, she opened her eyes and said 
feebly : 

* Arthur ! never forsake Arthur. You can 
do little or nothing, but never forsake him/ 

' I promise, mother.' 

Another pause; then, with a smile, the 
dying woman said : 

* Your life will be better and easier when I 
am gone. It will be better for us both.' 

* Oh no, no, no !* exclaimed Mildred with 
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a bitter cry. ' You do not know all you are 
to me !' 

* Do not grieve for me/ 

After this she wandered, but her illusions 
were sweet and cheerful. She was in her 
old home ; she was expecting her son and 
husband ; she was in the garden gathering 
flowers ; she was telling their names to her 
little Milly. Suddenly she shivered and 
clutched Mildred's hand. 

*It is Mr. Welby! No, I would rather 
not see him. He hates me. Why — why ?' 

She fell into a long trance-like sleep or 
state of insensibility. Once she opened her 
eyes, and, as they met her daughter's, she 
murmured with indescribable tenderness, 
' My love F then she closed them gently. 

Some time after, Mrs. Leave tt coming in, 
Mildred held up a warning finger. Her 
faithful friend advanced softly to the bedside. 
Bending down, she clasped her hands 
reverently, and whispered, ' She is indeed at 
rest r 




CHAPTER XI. 

ST was finished, then. All of deep 

affection left to Mildred lay dead 

with her dead mother. Yet she 

was tearless. 

Mrs. Leavett, who stayed with her till Mr. 

Welby arrived, was absolutely frightened at 

her strange calm — the dry-eyed despair of 

her face. 

' I wish she would see you, sir,' she said to 
Gribble the day Mr. Welby was expected. 
' It would be a great thing If she had one 
hearty good cry before Mr. Welby comes. 
And, you'll excuse my saying it, but you 
seem more like one belonging to her than 
anyone else. Indeed, she is wonderfully 
friendless.' 

' Excuse you, my good lady ! I am thank- 
ful you think so. Do— do ask her to see me. 
I fancy she sits there, thinking, thinking of 
the long weeks she was kept away from the 
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mother, who was dying all the time. I tell 
you what it is, ma'am ; our marriage laws 
want remodelling altogether. Divorce ought 
to be free to all in such cases (between you 
and me). Go, ask her to see me.' 

And Mildred consented. At the first 
tremulous words from the warm-hearted little 
man her despair melted, and she poured out 
the grief which consumed her. But deep as 
it was, she had no wish to recall her beloved ; 
rather a strain of stern triumph underlay her 
thoughts, that her mother had escaped from 
all the slights, the mean deprivations, the 
wounds that coarse prosperity could cast out 
of its abundance upon her. Oh no, she 
would not have her back ; but she longed 
with passionate intensity to live over 
the past again, that she might show more 
devotion and obedience and love to the 
tender sympathetic mother. As to her own 
future, she had no courage to look at it, 
stretching far away as it did, like one of the 
old French roads, straight and dry, and white 
with unstirred dust for hopeless miles, 
without a break or turn to cheat the eye, or 
suggest the possibility of beauty beyond the 
present range of vision. 

If she could sleep for years, and wake up 
numbed into the patient placidity of age, that 
was about the best thing she could wish. 
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But was it possible ever to forget that the last 
days of her mother's life were embittered by 
the sense of dependence, by the knowledge 
of her child's cruel bondage, by loneliness, 
by the feeling that there was no place for 
her, that she was an intruder on life, staying 
beyond her time, and she (Mildred) had been 
powerless to aid or to cheer ? Oh, she had 
been a coward ! She should have braved all 
and come to her. 

Where is the burning eloquence that can 
pierce even to the inmost tenderest core of 
the heart, like the awful silence of death ? 
Death, which answers every self-reproach 
with an irrevocable ' Too late.' 

Away at Winstow, Welby had sustained a 
tremendous shock on his return from Mrs. 
Dixon's picnic. That anything, even im- 
pending death, should have animated his 
wife, his property, his slave, to prompt inde- 
pendent action was appalling. If women — 
undowered women — were free to conduct 
themselves in this daring fashion, why, the 
foundations of society would be loosened. 

As to the fact of Mrs. Carr being danger- 
ously ill, Welby was disposed to doubt it 
altogether. It was a swindle got up to 
bamboozle him. Mrs. Welby had been 
dying to get away to town for a month past ; 
and finding she could not fool him out of his 
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consent, she had got a confederate to tele- 
graph. And that insolent swell Trevor was 
so ready to escort her ! He would just watch 
whether he went up to town or not. Though, 
it must be admitted, Welby was not disposed 
to be jealous of other men. He thought he 
was equal to the finest fellow among them ; 
and he was reluctantly impressed by the 
delicate purity of his wife. 

A letter from Gribble next morning de- 
scribing the extreme danger of Mrs. Carr 
considerably allayed his irritation ; and he 
partly resolved to go to town the following 
day. But his uncertainty was turned to 
joyful decision, when a second telegram an- 
nounced the death of his mother-in-law. 

Nothing could have happened better. He 
felt quite kindly towards the discreet lady, 
who timed her decease so judiciously. She 
had lived long enough to let the world see 
how generous and considerate he had been, 
in admitting his wife's penniless mother to 
all the comforts and privileges of his hand- 
some well-supplied house. Now he would 
have it all to himself. No bone of con- 
tention would exist between him and that 
last expression of success and luxury, his 
graceful, elegant, unportioned wife. She 
had been a little troublesome about her 
mother ; but she was very young, very un- 
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acquainted with the doctrine of * values.' 
And now there was nothing left to quarrel 
about ; he could train her in the way she 
should go. Really, in his case, * Virtue had 
its reward.' 

So in the most amiable mood he packed 
his travelling-bag, and took the afternoon 
train to London. 

He was met by Gribble, who informed 
him that Mrs. Welby was sleeping for the 
first time since she had watched her mother 
draw her last breath, and that she must not 
be disturbed. 

It was something quite startling to Welby 
to find his wife put before him ; but his satis- 
faction at his mother-in-law's * happy release ' 
was too profound to be easily ruffled. He 
therefore amiably consented to defer his 
interview with Mildred till the next morning. 

That meeting was an ordeal Mildred would 
have fain postponed, but she knew it was un- 
avoidable. 

Welby was sitting at the writing-table in 
his study when she went in. He rose and 
embraced her warmly. 

*Well, my dear, and how are you after 
your trouble ?' he asked, as if she had had 
an attack of measles, or a tooth extracted. 
* Why !' looking at her and speaking in an 
injured tone, *you have made a perfect 

VOL. I. 15 
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fright of yourself, crying your eyes out. 
You look like a ghost. Come, come, there 
has been enough of this. All the crying you 
can cry won't bring back the dead, or do 
them any good. It ought to be a comfort 
to you to think you had a husband to give 
your poor mother every comfort and happiness 
in her last days, and take her off your uncle's 
hands. Now, do you see what I am doing ?' 
and he handed her the letter he had been 
writing. It was addressed to a well-known 
firm of undertakers, and gave orders for a 
funeral in their best style, a lead coffin, and 
all the etceteras of luxurious woe. ' There ; 
you see I am willing to show her, and you, 
my dear, every' respect. I think you might 
welcome me a little more warmly. I am 
sure there is no reason we should not be as 
happy as two love-birds together now ;' and 
with a countenance beaming satisfaction and 
relief, he clasped her in his arms, and put his 
lips to hers. The next moment he exclaimed 
roughly, * Why, you are like a stone ! Ain't 
you glad to see me ?' 

* I am too sorrowful to sympathize with 
your joy,' said Mildred quietly, as she laid 
down the letter. 

* My joy ! Why, you don't suppose / am 
going to cry my eyes out over your mother !' 
he said angrily. * You are a foolish ungrate- 
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ful woman, instead of thanking God for a 
husband to give her every comfort and — and 
luxury.' 

He stopped abruptly, and looked at Mil- 
dred as if awaiting an answer, but none came. 
She sat down silently as if dazed and speech- 
less ; and even Welby felt there was some- 
thing in her grief beyond his power to touch 
or rouse. 

He therefore resumed his writing, and left 
her alone. He was an active man of busi- 
ness, and all details soon arranged themselves 
under his vigorous touch. 

The last sad rites were performed. Mil- 
dred nerved herself to follow the remains of 
the dearly loved mother to their last resting- 
place. Uncle William, who was passing 
through London at the time; put in a 
pompous appearance ; but Mildred felt her 
heart would have broken to stand by the 
grave where the last, the dearest relic of her 
happy girlhood was buried, had not kind, 
genial Peter Gribble been there to sustain her. 

Then the return home ; the sense of utter, 
hopeless loneliness; the effort to sustain a 
composure which disdained to accept the sort 
of * Come-dry-your-eyes-and-be-good * sort of 
remonstrance which was the kind of consola- 
tion her husband and uncle had to offer — ^how 
unspeakably bitter it all was ! 

15—2 
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« « « « « 

Travellers tell us that despite their mono- 
tony, the wild, unbroken space of deserts, 
the vast plain of pale yellow sand below, 
and deep blue sky above, are not without 
beauty, and that the pure, untainted desert 
air is fresh and invigorating beyond what 
the dwellers in thickly peopled places can 
imagine. 

It is not so with the blank spaces of life. 
Over its deserts no clear blue sky spreads 
hopeful colouring — rather murky clouds ; 
and dull grey mists chill vitality with op- 
pressive sameness, which, if tinged by a 
sullen sense of wrong, ceases to be merely 
unproductive, and brings forth poisonous 
herbs and prickly thorns. 

To the story-teller, too, these blanks — 
the still dark pool which now and then 
arrests the flowing stream of narrative, is an 
abyss of difficulty. 

True, we can efface months, years, by a 
few strokes of the pen ; but how to convey 
the silent growth, the indescribable progress 
even in inactivity, which goes on unceasingly 
in the most profound monotony } This is an 
unanswered question. Volumes of descrip- 
tion might be penned which few would care 
to look at, and the writer's only resource is 
to trust his reader's imagination with work 
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which is too subtle for the materialism of pen 
and ink. 

This means that for the next six months 
there was nothing to record in the lives of 
Mildred or the personages linked with her. 

They went their daily round of work and 
play — very little of the latter for M ildred. Mr. 
Welby was more exacting than ever, and less 
oily : he seemed somehow resentful, and on 
the watch for faults. When in the house, he 
insisted on the constant company of his wife : 
he gave her a good deal of copying to do — 
letters and memoranda in which she was 
generally to leave spaces for names and 
addresses to be filled up by himself. He 
was severer than ever in his monthly 
examination of the house accounts, till not a 
postage-stamp or a penny to a crossing- 
sweeper escaped explanation, and the 
smallest deficit or surplus caused hours of 
search, and the re-adjustment of column 
after column of figures. 

Mildred felt the invisible walls of her 
prison-house closing nearer and nearer every 
day. Sometimes she fancied there must be 
an enemy prompting her husband to doubt 
or anger against her; and yet these un- 
pleasant moods were often alternated by fits 
of physical fondness more hateful still, for 
they never softened or drew him nearer to hen 
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This weary time, however, was not quite 
without relief. Lizzie's honest liking became 
day by day a greater solace, while Mildred's 
higher nature and superior training influenced 
Aer for good. Had Mr. Welby absented 
himself from home as much as he had done 
at first, existence would have been more 
endurable, and the step-mother and daughter 
would have enjoyed their books, and work, 
and music together. Jane, too, was a 
hindrance to their full enjoyment of what 
hours were left undisturbed ; for both felt 
that she was a discordant element, an enemy, 
and a spy. Uncle Gribble, too, was much 
with them, and always welcome. They ever 
found in him a potent and judicious ally. 
Mr. Welby was always on his best behaviour 
before him, and Jane invariably bid for his 
favour by increased courtesy and amiability. 

Of course the dulness was frequently 
deepened by solemn entertainments at home 
and abroad, which created some unpleasant- 
ness, as Mildred refused to doff her 
mourning in order to shine at them. She 
gave in on many points, being indifferent 
on nearly all, but she stood firm when it 
hecame a question of showing respect to her 
mother's memory. During this period she 
received but one letter from Arthur, which 
had evidently crossed hers announcing their 
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mothers death. In it he stated that he had 

obtained some temporary work which he 

hoped might lead to better things, but his 

tone was far from cheerful. 

***** 

Easter was rather late that year, and a 
few weeks previously Gribble proposed that 
they should all go to Paris for a short visit. 
* To brisk themselves up a little,* as he ex- 
pressed it. 

Welby emphatically refused. He had 
already visited that city, and never wished to 
see it again. Nor did he see that any good 
would arise from his daughters going there. 
It was an expense he would not incur, in 
short. He rather expected the present 
would be a costly year to him. Sir George 
Stapleton, the member for Middleborough, 
was in a bad state of health, and it was 
highly probable he would be obliged to 
retire from the representation of that town, 
which was Mr. Welby 's native place, with 
which he had always kept up his former 
connection. This would be the opportunity 
he had long waited for, as it was his in- 
tention to offer himself to the electors. This 
he considered would be the crowning success 
of his career. To further the interests of 
true religion and political freedom in the 
councils of his country was, he thought, 
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laudable ambition in a man of the people, as 
he considered himself to be, he concluded 
pompously. 

Mildred listened with languid surprise. 

Gribble exclaimed : 

'Going into Parliament! the deuce you 
are !* 

The young ladies were of course enchanted. 
Miss Welby swelled with pride and im- 
portance. 

' Well, that's all very fine, but how am I 
to manage my visit to the Continent without 
anyone to do the parleyvooing for me? 
Come, Lizzie, you come with me. Til frank 
you if your father will let you ?' 

This, too, was refused at first ; but after 
much discussion and persuasion (for Lizzie 
was most anxious to go) Welhy was per- 
suaded, and about a fortnight before Easter 
Gribble carried off his niece in triumph. 

Her absence was a great loss to Mildred, 
who always felt that Jane was a scarce con- 
cealed enemy, and perceived that her in- 
fluence with her father increased steadily. 

Meantime, her work as secretary was 

multiplied by Welby s fresh schemes, which 

had so far a favourable effect that he was 

oftener taken from home. 

* * * * * 

* I forgot to bring you your money for this 
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month,' said Welby to his wife, as they sat at 
breakfast about a fortnight after Gribble and 
Lizzie had gone to Paris. * How much have 
you in the house ?' 

* Five pounds and a few shillings.' 

'A few shillings! that is very vague! 
How many shillings }' 

Mildred opened her purse, and took out 
seven, a sixpence, and a halfpenny.' 

'Well! that will do you till to-morrow. 
All last month's bills are paid V 

' All : you saw the books yesterday your- 
self.' 

Mr. Welby rose, and carefully brushed off 
any crumbs which might possibly disfigure 
his waistcoat. 

* I don't think I shall be back till dinner- 
time,' he said ; * but if I am, I shall have one 
or two letters for you to write, so pray do 
not leave the house. We dine at your uncle 
Carr's to-night. I hope no stupid idea about 
mourning will prevent your wearing your 
diamonds! By the way, does Lizzie say 
where we are to address V 

' No ; she desires me not to write until I 
hear again, as they intend going on to 
Vienna. 

' Ha ! that is annoying ! I wanted to 
write to Gribble I' 

With which words Mr. Welby left the room. 
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' The postman wants to know if this is for 
you 'm, as there is no such name in Brown- 
low Place,' said the parlour-maid, offering her 
mistress a letter about an hour later. 

* Yes, it is for me/ returned Mildred, her 
heart beating as she recognised her brother's 
writing. 

The letter, to her great surprise, was 
dated ' Dockborough,' and she gathered 
from the first paragraph that on hearing of 
his mother's death, Arthur had written a 
letter which had never reached his sister. 
He had been ill, he said, and nearly penni- 
less ; so, thinking he might still have a 
chance of employment in England, he took 
ship as a steerage passenger, though hardly 
able to crawl. 

* I do not know how I should have got 
through the voyage,' he continued, * but for 
the kindness of the ship's doctor. By his 
advice I stopped here ; indeed, I lack money 
as well as strength to continue my journey. 
Don't fancy I wish to be an idle loafer, or to 
hang on you. If I could gather a little 
strength, and get rid of my cough, I am sure 
I could manage to earn my bread. I know 
I have been a fool, and thrown away my 
chances ; but few early indiscretions have 
been more bitterly punished. I only ask 
some humble clerkship, and I am sure a good 
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fellow, such as you describe Welby to be, 
will try to procure this much for his wife*s 
brother, which no doubt he can/ 

Then followed some expressions of tender 
regret for the dear mother, finally the most 
trying bit of all : 

* It is with infinite sorrow and shame I 
confess that I haven't a farthing ; and I do 
not wish to bring discredit on the good 
friend who recommended me to the landlady 
here, so send me a few pounds yourself, and 
then I will hold out as long as ever I can. 
I have tried hard, Milly — very hard — to keep 
myself, but somehow luck was always against 
me. I sometimes wonder if it's any use 
trying to take care of myself, and to live on. 
Don't suppose from this I am a suicidal sort 
of a fellow ; a very little would make me 
content. But it is hard to get that little, 
and I have missed my chance. Whatever 
becomes of me I should like to see you again, 
just to give you a hug and a kiss and have a 
little talk. I thank God you are clear of the 
wreck, and happily settled with a good 
husband.' 

Mildred felt as if her heart would burst as 
she read and re-read this letter. The writer 
was evidently not aware of the profound 
despondency of its tone. His sister felt it 
fully ; she burned to fly to him, to open her 
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heart to him, to succour him, with tenderest 
care. How was she to act for the best? 
how to touch her husband ? At any rate, 
she would write at once ; and, no matter 
how Mr. Welby might rage and swell, she 
would enclose Arthur that five-pound note 
of which she had just given account to her 
task-master. 

This was soon accomplished. A few 
loving lines told the poor wanderer of his 
sister's undiminished affection, and promised 
her best exertions with Mr. Welby. Then, 
regardless of the injunction to keep within 
doors, she hastily put on her walking-dress, 
and went to post the letter herself. 

The rest of the day was a kind of feverish 
dream. She thought over every possible 
means of helping Arthur. Oh, if dear good 
Uncle Gribble were back again ! He could 
not, however, be absent more than three 
weeks longer, and then she would secure a 
real friend for her brother. And these three 
weeks! How should she contrive to help 
Arthur through them ? Her pulses throbbed, 
her cheek burned ; the strength of love and 
tenderest compassion gave force to her will, 
new vigour to her invention. She would 
make one more effort to touch, to rouse, to 
create, if possible, in her husband a better, 
higher self She would look her best; she 
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would satisfy his vanity, and strive to evoke 
in him a kindlier spirit. 

As time wore on, and it became evident 
he would only return to dress for dinner, she 
determined to wait till the following morning 
to break her intelligence. 

Just as she was about to begin her toilette, 
Welby returned. He looked less louring 
than when he went away, for she scanned 
him with piteous eagerness, too earnest to 
think, save in a momentary scarce conscious 
way, what slavery — nay, degradation — it was 
thus I to hang on the caprice or temper 
of a creature no higher or better than her- 
self 1 

She went into his dressing-room to see if 
his evening dress had been laid out, a small 
attention he had always exacted. He was 
standing by the table taking some papers 
from his pocket, and placing them in a 
drawer. 

* Popularity is an expensive affair,' said he 
good-humouredly. *I am tormented for 
subscriptions to every sort of charity and 
institution. They have got twenty pounds 
out of me to-day for the " Ministers' Orphan 
School," and a Mechanic's Institution at 
Middleborough. Thank God, I can afford 
these preliminaries.' 

*And it must be a pleasure to see your 
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generosity appreciated/ returned Mildred, 
with unusual animation. 

* Yes, I suppose it will tell in the end.' 

* It is late, Mark. You had better dress.* 
When the well-lighted dining-room enabled 

Welby to see his wife, he was struck with 
her unusually brilliant aspect Her dress 
was black, certainly, but the extreme fairness 
of her skin, the colour in her cheek, generally 
so pale, the judicious arrangement of her 
diamonds, the indescribable distinction of her 
carriage, made her a striking figure ; and 
Welby chuckled to himself over his own 
good fortune, his well-merited fortune in so 
often getting the worth of his money. He 
had sometimes doubted of late that his wife 
had been on the whole a judicious purchase ; 
but his excellent system was beginning to tell 
upon her, and soon she would 'come to 
heel ' as obediently as the rest of his women- 
kind. 

So Welby observed the admiring glances 
cast on his property with pride and satisfac- 
tion. 

' Glad to see Mrs. Welby looking so well/ 
said her uncle aside, as the gentlemen drew 
up their chairs after the ladies had left. *1 
never thought she would turn out so hand- 
some. Speaks well for matrimony — eh, 
Welby ? 
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So far all went well, in Mildred s opinion. 
Her husband was in a most amiable and 
caressing mood. But next morning she 
found it difficult to keep up the sort of 
radiant courage of the night before. Cold 
dews of doubt would rise up and chill her 
spirit ; still she stuck bravely to her resolu- 
tion, and watched for the right moment to 
make her appeal. 

* I shall not go out till after luncheon,' 
said Mr. Welby, as he rose from the break- 
fast-table ; ' and I shall want your help, Mil- 
dred. I have several letters to write.' 

As soon as they were alone, and the door 
of the study closed, with a throbbing heart 
and a white face Mildred brought herself to 
the charge. 

* I had a letter from Arthur yesterday 
afternoon. I should like you to read it.' 

*Oh, of course,' still in good humour. 
* Give it to me.' 

For five miserable minutes she sat and 
watched his heavy countenance as he slowly 
perused the letter — minutes which seemed of 
ice and yet burned, while a wave of her 
nervous system seemed to ebb away in a 
suddenly sinking whirl, dragging her down, 
down to unfathomed depths of hopeless in- 
capability. 

* Upon my word,' said Mr, Welby at 
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length, * I have made a nice business of it in 
marrying you, my dear. I have hardly 
buried your mother handsomely (she was 
really a reasonable creature) than here comes 
your brother from the other side of the world, 
hoping to live in idleness and luxury on his 
rich brother-in-law. He is mistaken, how- 
ever — a good deal mistaken.' 

' And you are mistaken, dear Mark/ cried 
Mildred, her courage returning at the sound 
of her own voice. ' Can you not see that 
he is in earnest about working ? He only 
asks a little present help, and your interest 
in finding employment. He will work — I 
know he will. He ' 

'Only,' interrupted Welby, striking his 
shut hand on the unfortunate letter which 
lay beside him — ' do you know that it is next 
to impossible to place a wandering ne'er-do- 
well like him ? What put it into his head to 
come back ? If I thought it was you, I'd — 

I'd ' He stopped himself abruptly ; and 

even through her eager preoccupation Mil- 
dred observed the dangerous, lurid look of 
suppressed fury in his eyes. 

* Of that I am quite innocent,' she said 
steadily. * I had most ardently hoped he 
would find work and success in Australia. 
But now that he is here, do not turn your 
back on him. Give him a fair start. Ah, 
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Mark, dear Mark, if you knew how my heart 
would go out to you in love and gratitude 
for any help you may give my brother, you 
would not hesitate. He is ill and friendless — 
he thinks you are kind and good ; for my 
sake be so in reality, and I will reward you, 
as far as affection and duty can.' 

In her urgency she overcame the shrinking 
reluctance she always had to touch him, and 
with desperate purpose threw her arms 
round his neck, pressing her sweet soft lips 
against his, resting on his breast with an 
abandonment she had never shown before. 
An expression of grim surprise stole over 
Welby's face, and his arms involuntarily 
closed round the fair woman who clung to 
him, but an unpleasant smile extended his 
thick mouth. 

' So I have still to buy your affection and 
duty? I have bid pretty high for both 
already, and I fancy I have a right to 
them.' 

*You will not refuse me, dear Mark. 
Let me love you ! I have wished to do so, 
but — but — you always seemed to think me 
and mine such a burden that you chilled me. 
Oh, do put away this narrowness from your 
heart, and be my true loving friend and 
husband. I can be more to you than you 
imagine.' 

VOL. I. 16 
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' Well, well, at any rate I owe that brother 
of yours about the sweetest kisses you have 
ever given me. Now you have shown me 
what you can be, you had best stick to it, for 
his sake as well as your own/ This with an 
ugly look, the devil's own mixture of spite 
and passion, as he loosened his wife's arms 
and withdrew from her embrace. * Listen 
to me. You are not able to bamboozle me 
altogether ; but if you will do as I bid you, 
Tm disposed to help you/ 

' Thank you, dear Mark. I will do what- 
ever you wish.' 

* In the first place, you must promise me 
neither to write to this — this vagrant brother 
of yours, or to attempt to send him any 
money/ 

' But, Mark, I have done both !' cried 
Mildred, her large eyes growing larger with 
pain and fear. 

* Sent him money without my sanction !' 
said Welby, as if too stunned to be angry. 
^ When — where — how ?' 

* Yesterday ; as soon as I had his letter, I 
wrote, promising to do my best with you, and 
enclosed him the five pounds I had left. I 
posted the letter myself. I am sure you 
cannot begrudge that small sum to my 
brother, when you can be so generous to 
those who have no claim upon you/ 
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' I did not think you could be so mis- 
chievous a fool/ said Welby, with slow, bitter 
distinctness that made each syllable a curse. 
' Do you know that you were in point of 
fact committing a theft ?* 

* No/ returned Mildred with spirit, ^unless 
marriage is a fiction, and bestows no rights 
upon a wife. Ah, Mark, do not let a paltry 
matter like this turn you from the kindness I 
know was dawning in your heart towards my 
dear brother. I am quite willing to admit 
that I ought not, perhaps, to have sent it 
without asking you ; but I was distracted — I 
feared to lose time.' 

' You feared to lose the chance of robbing 
your husband,' put in Welby, who rose and 
took a turn to and fro with compressed lips, 
as if meditating some step. 

Mildred watched him with abject anxiety. 
* You will — — ' she was beginning, when her 
husband with a gesture commanded silence. 

' Your complete disregard of me in this 
business has helped to strengthen me against 
your blandishments,' he said. ' Still, I am 
not inclined to harden myself altogether. 
Your brother is now provided with funds for 
a week or two ; and I shall turn over in my 
mind what is best to be done.' 

* Oh, thank you, thank you ! I felt sure 
you would not disappoint me.* 

16 — 2 
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Mr. Welby smiled grimly. 

' But all depends on your doing exactly as 
I direct. I do not want your brother to come 
here and disgrace us ; and you must promise 
not to write to him till I give you leave/ 

' But he will think I am neglecting ^ 

' As you choose/ interrupted Welby coldly ; 
* either obey me, or lose your brother's only 
chance.' 

Mildred bent her head. 

* So soon as I have made some plan, I 
will let you know ; meantime, you can write 
to him a letter that will correct the ridiculous 
one I am certain you sent yesterday. Get 
the writing-things. I will dictate it.' 

* I cannot write what is unkind.' 

' You still have your choice ; but unless I 
have my way, I will do nothing.' 

Mildred, her brief hope and feverish 
courage dying out, opened the blotting-bcx)k, 
and wrote from her husband's dictation a few 
cool lines, stating that she had brought her 
brother's position to Mr. Welby's notice ; that 
he had promised to consider what could be 
done ; that she had written previously under 
excitement, but must now remind him that 
begging assistance from Mr. Welby for one 
who had no claim whatever upon him was a 
painful task, and one she could never under- 
take again. 
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In vain Mildred tried to soften the phrases. 
Welby sternly insisted on his text ; and worn 
out, over-anxious, believing she could best 
serve her brother by complying, Mildred 
finally wrote as he dictated. 

* Now have I your promise not to write 
anything to your brother without my know- 
ledge, or until I tell you to do so T 

Mildred hesitated, glanced at her husband's 
set face, and promised. 

'There,' said Welby; 'don't fasten it. I 
may add a line myself.' 

He took the letter ; and Mildred, comfort- 
ing herself with the hope that Arthur would 
understand she had written to order, sat in 
silence, mechanically arranging the note- 
paper and envelopes before her. 

' You must copy out these memos for me 
into the green book,' said Welby, taking a 
set of tablets from his pockets. 

And Mildred, with an odd dazed feeling as 
if beaten and humiliated, set to work, and 
drew down on herself many a quietly con- 
temptuous rebuke for carelessness and in- 
capacity by her many mistakes. 



CHAPTER XII. 

gIZZIE WELBY had never en- 
joyed herself so much as during 
this continental excursion with 
Uncle Gribble. She had nothing 
to fear from the kind genial friend, who was 
as pleased and interested as herself, while his 
miscellaneous reading made him a tolerable 
cicerone in Paris. 

After a delightful fortnight. Uncle Gribble 
was incited to visit Vienna during the Easter 
week, by the suggestions of a young English- 
man who sate beside him at the ta6le-d'-k$te 
— an agreeable and useful acquaintance, him- 
self en route to the Austrian capital, as he 
was journeying to Galatz, where he was to 
be occupied with some engineering work. 

Gribble took up the idea readily, nor did 
Lizzie consider ' a third person ' in this case 
a disagreeable interruption to the tiie-d-tite 
with her uncle. 
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They therefore did Vienna diligently, 
under the guidance of their new friend, Mr. 
George Reynolds, who was their constant 
companion, and whose loss they felt keenly 
when he could no longer postpone his onward 
journey. 

The day but one after he had left them, as 
Lizzie and her uncle were discussing their 
plans at breakfast in the salle-a-manger of 
their hotel, the porter brought them their 
letters, one for Lizzie and three for Gribble. 

' Hum r said he, * it is an age since we 
have had any ; but then we were rather 
long in sending our address. From Jane, 
eh?' 

While speaking, Gribble opened and 
glanced at one of his own letters — only a 
couple of lines — a look of uneasiness stealing 
over his honest brown face as he quickly 
put it back in its envelope, and thrust it into 
his pocket. 

* Yes ; there is nothing new,' returned 
Lizzie, her eyes fixed on her own letter. 
' She says papa is not quite so well — indi- 
gestion or some such thing ; and she is very 
busy about her bazaar.' 

Gribble made no reply. He was reading 
his second letter, which was very long, and 
written on thin paper. At last he looked up 
and said : 
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' My dear, I am afraid I shall have to 
hurry back to London as fast as I can. 
This/ tapping the letter he held, *is from 
my partner, a man with a wife and family. 
He has been ill with fever ; the doctors say 
his Jife depends on his return to England. 
I must therefore return at once to replace 
him. I am sorry, my dear, to cut your 
holiday short ; but it's harder on me. I did 
hope to get out of business altogether ; but 
there's no help for an emergency like this. 
rU go to the Bureau and arrange for our 
. start to-night.' 

Lizzie was sorry to return so soon, but not 
so inconsolable as she would have been a 
week before, when under the guidance of 
Mr. Reynolds. So she set cheerfully about 
packing, and finished the afternoon with a 
drive on the Prater, during which Uncle 
Gribble was unusually silent and absent. 

The journey to London was performed as 
rapidly as Lizzie's powers of endurance would 
permit ; and arriving in the early morning, 
Gribble parted with his young niece at her 
father s door. The servant who opened it 
informed him that Mrs. Welby had been in- 
disposed for more than a week. 

' She had been took very bad with faint- 
ness and shivers, and the doctor was afraid 
she was going to have fever. She was 
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better now/ the girl said, * but had not left 
her room yet.* 

' Hum ! ha !' muttered Gribble to himself. 
*Well, good-bye for the present, Liz. Tell 
Mrs. Welby FU call on the chance of seeing 
her this afternoon. Is Mr. Welby at honie ?' 

* No, sir. He went out of town yesterday 
morning.' 

With a downcast countenance Gribble re- 
turned to the cab, and drove away to his 
hotel, pondering sadly on the state of things 
in Brownlow Gardens, as he naturally 
associated Mildred's attack with the few 
hurried lines, which were the real cause of 
his rapid journey. They ran thus : 

'Come to me as quickly as you can. I 
am in sore trouble.' 

He prepared for the interview which 
awaited him with a heavy heart, feeling sure 
that, however great the effort might be, Mrs. 
Welby would endeavour to see him while her 
husband was safe away. 

***** 

Mildred was dressed and waiting for 
Gribble before he reached Brownlow Gardens. 
He was surprised to see her look, as he 
thought she did at first sight, so handsome ; 
but he quickly perceived that the flush on 
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hex cheek, the light in her eye, were the 
result of eagerness and agitation. 

' I am afraid now, my dear Mrs. Wdby, 
it is too much for you, comii^ down to re- 
ceive me.' 

' No, no, no ! I have been burning to see 
you, and there is no time to lose. Mr. 
Welby will return to-morrow, and then my 
chances of speaking to you will be so few. 
I have a long story to tell, in order to explain 
the sort of help I want from you, and I will 
be quite calm. You must hear me out.' 

•That I will/ returned Gribble, deeply 
touched to see how her poor lips quivered, 
and to notice the feverish yet suppressed 
haste in her tones. 

*Just after we had your letter, telling of 
your intended journey to Vienna, I had one 
from my brodier Arthur. To my great 
siuprise, he wrote from Dockborough.' She 
went on to describe her efforts to interest her 
husband, of his undertaking, on certain con- 
ditions, to help her brother, of the letter he 
dictated, and the promise he exacted from her 
not to write without his knowledge. She gave 
Gribble Arthur's letter to read, and then went 
on. ' I cannot describe to you the torture of 
the days, the weeks that followed. For 
three days Mr. Welby was away, during 
which he had forgotten to post my letter to 
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Arthur ! Poor fellow ! he wrote again and 
again — such patient heartrending letters, 
only regretting that he was obliged to ask. 
Then I implored Mr. Welby to do what- 
ever he intended to do quickly. I told him 
I retracted my promise of not writing to 
Arthur. He answered by demanding all the 
jewels he had given me, and locking them 
up in his safe. Oh, I strove so hard not to 
lose my self-control ! I kept telling myself that 
it was hard for a man to be burdened with 
his wife's relations ; but he is rich, and a ItU/e 
money — a It^i/e effort to befriend my poor 
brother would not have cost much. At last 
I wrote to my brother, and told him (Mr. 
Welby) what I had done. I was in a sort of 
fury. Mr. Welby told me I ought to have 
more faith in him, that he Aad written to 
Arthur, though he omitted to mention it ; that 
he had given Ats opinion of his (Arthur's) 
conduct, and said I was deeply annoyed. 
'* But," headded, " I put in a salve for the 
blister." What do you think it was ? A post- 
office order for two pounds.' 

•Well, I didn't — I wouldn't have be- 
lieved it, even of Mark Welby !' ejaculated 
Gribble. 

'This epistle,' resumed Mildred, 'had 
been posted on Saturday, mine on Monday. 
On Wednesday I received this,' and she 
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handed him another letter. * In it was 
mine unopened ; it had been too late — too 
late !' 

Here a passion of tears shook her slight 
frame, and terrified Gribble. 

• Read/ she said ; ' do not mind me. I 
shall find strength. Do not waste time.' 

Gribble therefore read as follows : 

' Madam, 

' I return you the enclosed, under the 
impression that it is from yourself. I found 
it at the lodging occupied by your brother. 

* On Saturday last he called upon me, and 
seemed even more depressed and unwell 
than usual. On leaving he said, *' Should I 
not see you again, remember I shall always 
think of you with gratitude." Business pre- 
vented my calling till this afternoon. He 
was gone. He had left at a very early hour 
on the Sunday before. In a note given me 
by the landlady, he said he would never 
trouble anyone again, and prayed me to 
forgive him for not paying a few shillings he 
had borrowed in order to pay his lodgings. 
The woman of the house cried bitterly as she 
told me " the poor gentleman well-nigh 
starved himself to spin out his money." I 
have made all possible inquiries, but in vain. 
I therefore leave the matter in your hands, 
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as you cannot fail to be anxious to gain in- 
telligence of your missing brother. 

* I have the honour to be, madam, 

* Yours, 

* G. Philips.' 

* This is very painful,' said Gribble. ' Did 
you show it to Welby ?' 

' I did, and I told him how well he had 
done his work! that he had from the first 
resolved to separate us, to make me seem 
harsh to my dearest brother ! He laughed, 
and said sneeringly, that his line of conduct 
had forced Arthur to find help from other 
sources. But I fear that, either through 
weakness or design, death may have put an 
end to his struggles for existence !' 

* Have you made any effort to communicate 
with him ?' 

' How can I ? Mr. Gribble, I am ab- 
solutely penniless; since I sent the five 
pounds to my brother, Mr. Welby has not 
trusted me with a fraction !' 

'Well, rU lose no time in advertising for 
him. How desperately unl,ucky that I was 
away !' 

* I knew you would help me in this !' cried 
Mildred, clasping her hot, trembling hands 
on Gribble's arm. * I knew you would not 
fail me ! I seem to live only in the intense 
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desire to accomplish two objects : the first is 
to find Arthur — to prove to him that I am 
neither harsh nor forgetfiil ; the second I ah ! 
we will speak of that after 1 But about 
Arthur ? I too have thought of advertising 
for him. Do you think he would be likely 
to see a newspaper ?' 

* If he is above ground he'll see the Times/ 
said Gribble stoutly. * I wish we could so 
frame an advertisement that no one but him- 
self would understand it.' 

* I can/ cried Mildred, who had sunk back 
in her chair exhausted. * As a baby child I 
used to call him " Arkle," and even in later 
years used it as a pet name, and our good 
old friend Mrs. Leavett will gladly lend us 
her address.' 

'Good!' cried Gribble. 'That will do 
capitally. Til have it inserted at once, and 
for three months ; at the end of that time it 
shall be renewed, if necessary. Keep up 
your heart ! We'll find him, and I'll befriend 
him ; and if I can, put him in the way of 
earning his bread.' 

* If — oh, if you had but been here ! and 
this advertisement — dear Mr. Gribble, you 
must pay for it! I have not a sous. Mr. 
Welby has examined the books every week 
since I sent that five pounds to my brother; 
he gives me the exact amount to pay them, 
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and has them sent back receipted next 
day.' 

'He is a shabby scoundrel !' burst out 
Gribble. * There, I can't help saying it ! — 
Of course I'll pay/ he continued, in a 
quieter tone ; * I would do more than iAai ; 
and I'll go and have a talk with that good 
soul, Mrs. Leavett, this very afternoon. 
Stay' — and he took out his note-book, and 
scribbled in it for a minute. * Will this do ?' 
he asked, and read : 

* " nnO ARKLE. — Your sister entreats you to com- 
A municate with her. Address : 18, Moreton Street, 
Pimlico." ' 

* Yes — admirably ; he cannot fail to recog- 
nise that, and no one else will.' 

There was a pause. Gribble rose, put up 
his note-book, and stood in silent thought. 

* You are not going !' cried Mildred, sitting 
upright, and grasping the arms of her chair. 

* No, my dear, no,' said Gribble, patting 
her shoulder ; * I was just thinking hard.' 

He walked down the room, returned, and 
resumed his seat. 

* Because,' continued Mildred, watching 
him, * I have much more to say to you.' 

*The more the better, though it's not 
much I can do for you.' 

Mildred looked straight at him. 

'You can do this — you can help me to 
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escape; you can assist me to get a separa- 
tion, for I c^nnoi bear my life with Mr. 
Welby any longer !' 

* My dear, you let your imagination run 
away with you,' said Gribble kindly; *I 
wish you could leave him — ^there ! Til throw 
off the mask, and admit that your position is 
cruel — that Welby is a narrow-minded, selfish 
brute — but it is hopeless to think of escaping 
from him ; he nearly crushes your life out, 
but he has never done any one thing the lazi/ 
would recognise as entitling you to a separa- 
tion. You know his regard for appearances : 
he would never agree to a separation, and 
you have no means of compelling him. You 
would only injure yourself, and make him 
our bitterest enemy; in fact, you will de- 
stroy your only chance of peace !* 

*And yet,' said Mildred, looking straight 
into Gribble's eyes with an expression so 
stern, so determined, that it seemed a revela- 
tion to him, * I wzU accomplish it ; I cannot 
face life with him. The sound of his voice 
raises a fiend of hatred and contempt here' — 
she pressed her hands on her bosom ; *his 
touch makes me shudder ; his presence over- 
powers me with a sense of degradation, and 
presses on me the conviction that it is a 
sacred duty to deliver myself out of his 
hands. I will accomplish it yet.* 
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* My dear ! you are in a very excited 
dangerous state of mind/ said Gribble 
anxiously. 'Come now — you must look at 
matters reasonably. You are a sensible, 
ay, and a strong woman ; don't let yourself 
be weakened by a fixed idea. I see with 
sorrow that you are, naturally, most un- 
happy ; still a fruitless effort to break your 
bonds would only make them tighter and 
heavier. No ! you must make the best of it. 
You know you might manage Welby, and at 
least secure a little tranquillity.* 

Mildred had buried her face in her hands, 
and now raised it with an inquiring look at 
the speaker. 

* Make things smooth, flatter him, let him 
fancy you think him a fine fellow, show some 
love for finery and jewels, don t contradict 
him, defer to his opinion in all things, lap 
him in comfort and coaxing, and you will at 
least get quiet and comfort !' 

Mildred laughed. 

'And do you think a life passed in such 
management would be worth living ?' she 
asked. ' Picking oakum in a penitentiary 
would be lighter, more congenial work !* 

' God help you — you are not made of the 
stuff to manage Welby !' cried Gribble ; * but 
whatever you do, don't injure yourself by a 
vain attempt to leave him ! No, no ! my 
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dear child, you must just brace yourself up 
to endure as well as you can : there is no 
telling what effect your companionship may 
have on your husband/ 

* What is there in him to influence ?' asked 
Mildred, as if to herself. *Oh, if I could 
escape, and live with you, and be your 
daughter !* 

And [^she took Gribble's hand in both hers 
with a gesture so tender, so gracious, that 
the warm-hearted little man was almost 
melted to tears. 

* I wish you could, my dear, with all my 
heart. But, Lord ! what a kick-up there 
would be if / were to run away with you! 
You must just put all this out of your head. 
As to your brother — trust me, I will do 
my best to find him. Try not to irritate 
Welby — at any rate, just at present. I want 
to settle one or two matters with him ; and 
there's not too much time, for I am afraid I'll 
have to go back to India. I did hope to 
stay at home ; but our junior partner is 
very ill, and he wants to come to England, 
and so they cannot do without me ; and^ 
hey ! what's the matter ?' 

Mildred, with a low cry, threw her arms 
on a table beside her, and, laying her head 
upon them, burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping. 
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* Don't, my dear — don't now ; I can't bear 
it!' exclaimed Gribble. 

* I shall indeed be alone and helpless,' mur- 
mured Mildred, struggling to recover herself. 

' But my going shall in no way affect this 
attempt to find your brother, I shall leave 
the advertising in the hands of my men of 
business ; and ' — he paused and again rose, 
walked to and fro, and sat down again — * I 
was thinking all the way from Vienna what 
I could do that would be most useful to you 
when I am out of the way ; and I believe 
the best plan would be to leave a sum of 
money where you could get at it easy, and 
unknown to Welby ; for if he got scent of it, 
it would be all up. This would be a comfort 
to you ?' in a questioning tone. 

* Of course it would ; being penniless is an 
aggravation of everything. But you are too 
good. I have no right to take your money, 
or to expect you to act a father's part to me.' 

* But if I choose to do it ? if it is a pleasure 
to me to act that part ?' 

* I am most grateful ! I do deeply feel 
your kindness, and thankfully accept it.' 

* Of course you will, my dear. And now 
how shall we manage ? With whom shall I 
leave this money, for your own or your 
brother's use ? You see, if I gave it to you, 
Welby would bag it. If I leave you money 
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in my will — well, I don't intend to die yet — 
and if I did, it would just be enriching your 
husband/ 

After some discussion it was arranged that 
Mrs. Leavett should be asked to take charge 
of the money, to place it to her own account, 
giving an acknowledgment to Mr. Gribble 
that she held it for Mrs. Welby s use. 

* There is a trifle I never expected to get,* 
said Gribble. ' Til just lodge it in Mrs. 
Leavett's hands, if she will consent to take 
charge of it, without passing it through my 
own bank ; then if I die suddenly, no one can 
trace it. I will go and see Mrs. Leavett this 
very afternoon. Is that any comfort to you ?' 

'It is a great comfort, but it poorly 
balances your absence. You have been so 
good to me !* the big tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

* Hoot toot ! You make a deal too much 
of an old chap like me. And I am not going 
to stay away always ; only you must promise 
me to put rash thoughts out of your head. 
It would cost too dear to get your head out 
of the noose.' 

' Dear Mr. Gribble, I will do nothing rash; 
but I will not live out my life with Mr. 
Welby. There is nothing in him to influence 
— nothing on which to build up better things. 
He is utterly hopeless.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

^RIBBLE was not the man to let 
grass grow under his feet. He 
lost no time in making all arrange- 
ments with Mrs. Leavett, whose 
first hesitations he disposed of by the ir- 
resistible argument, that in accepting the 
trust she would effectually serve her dear 
young lady and Mr. Arthur. 

Welby, however, had returned : and it was 
by no means easy to find a moment in which 
to speak privately with Mildred. 

Her husband kept her constantly in his 
sight, and though bland and obsequious to 
his brother-in-law, was always on his guard. 

Gribble, on his side, felt that great caution 
was necessary. Welby Weis shrewd and 
tenacious respecting his rights, and would 
be quick to make cruel use of any error on 
the part of an adversary or intruder. Had 
he not great expectations and an instinctive 
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respect for wealth, he would have deeply 
resented the liberties Gribble had already 
taken. To be effectually Mildred's friend, it 
was before all things necessary not to quarrel 
with her husband. Gribble was warmly 
interested in the friendless young wife, and 
ardently desired to avert the catastrophe of a 
separation, which, in his opinion, was likely 
to lead to untold evil. 

There was, therefore, a lull in the affairs 
of the Welby household ; and Welby himself, 
judging from the absence of sarcasm or biting 
allusion in Cribble's speech, flattered him- 
self that Mildred had not mentioned the 
episode of her brother's return and disappear- 
ance. 

In his estimation, it was a disgraceful in- 
cident, of which she would be naturally 
ashamed. Moreover, as a man of business 
and of the world, Gribble would most 
probably take his (Welby s) view of the 
matter. At any rate, he thought it zn/ra 
dig. to put any questions to his wife, and 
so contented himself with this calculation of 
probabilities. 

Mildred's extreme silence and quiet an- 
noyed him. The contrast between her out- 
burst of indignation on receipt of the news 
that her brother had disappeared, and her 
stillness since, vexed and disturbed him. He 
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thought It was time to make some advance, 
to raise his wife from the state of depression 
into which he hoped, rather than believed, 
his displeasure had thrown her. 

He therefore took what he considered a 
delicate and judicious course a few days after 
his return. 

* I haven't much for you to do this morn- 
ing/ he said, when Mildred, after her 
matutinal interview with *cook/ went to 
receive his orders in the study, 'but look 
here,' producing her jewel-case from his safe 
— * now that scamp of a brother of yours is 
off, ril give these back. I never thought 
you bad or dishonest — only weak, terribly 
weak.' 

' I do not want them, put them away 
again ; and these also.' 

She drew off two or three rings of value, 
which he always liked to see her wear, and 
placed them in the case. 

* Come, this is nonsense I I never meant 
to keep your trinkets altogether. This is not 
needed !' said Welby, in surprise. 

* I think it is/ returned Mildred in the 
same tone, 'as I do not wish to retain any- 
thing of yours. I wish to leave you. I find 
life with you intolerable T she added with 
abrupt courage. 

For a moment Welby was mute, staring at 
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her with dumb astonishment, his hand on the 
top of the jewel-case, which he was about to 
close. 

' Have you taken leave of your senses ?' 
he asked at length, scornfully. 

' I feel perfectly sane and composed. I 
should have preferred communicating with 
you through some third person, but perhaps 
between ourselves a separation might be 
arranged without scandal.* 

Welby looked at her keenly, fixing his 
eyes on her as a keeper might on some 
insane patient he sought to intimidate. 

Mildred met his eyes steadily. 

'And you tell me you wish to separate 
from me ? You have the face to tell me 
this, after all the benefits I have heaped 
upon you — and — and loaded you with' — 
Welby almost stuttered with • astonishment 
and indignation — * that you would rather not 
live with me i^* 

* Very much rather not,' said Mildred, still 
with the same strange quiet. 

* On my word, you are a daring woman to 
speak in this way to the man who is your 
master — who can make or mar you ! Do you 
know you risk making your whole life miser- 
able by this — this extraordinary folly ?' 

' I have nothing to fear !' cried Mildred, 
with sudden fire. * You have freed me from 
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fear ! my mother dead, my brother banished, 
what have I to fear ?' 

* I suppose I am guilty of your mother s 
death, eh ? I, who took her out of beggary, 
and surrounded her with every comfort ?' 

* You who treated her like a servant, and 
forced her to feel every hour that she was a 
useless incumbrance for whom there was no 
room in life 1 — but I am speaking a language 
you do not understand ! Let me go ! I ask 
little or nothing; I could even maintain 
myself. You cannot surely want to keep a 
wife who would rather never, never see you 
again ?' 

Welby's face grew very hard. 

* If I did not think this temporary insanity,' 
he said, ' I'd — I'd manage to punish you in 
some way you d not like ! As it is, you are 
preparing a very different life for yourself 
from what you have hitherto led ! Hitherto I 
have made a pet of you ; you shall now feel 
what it is to be in the hand of a rigid master ! 
Where can you turn, beggar as you are "i 
whom have you in the world but me T 

' I have myself,' cried Mildred, and, even 
in the midst of his fury, Welby was struck by 
the impression of strength her tone conveyed, 
* and I have nothing to lose ! Listen to me ! 
suppose you reject my proposition. . How 
would you like me to leave your house, to 
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apply to a solicitor, to commence a suit 
against you ? I should no doubt fail, but how 
would you like the talk, the scandal, and how 
could you prevent it ?' 

Welby grew white — a dangerous white- 
ness. 

' Do you think I am a sentimental fool, to 
bear the cost of a wife, and get no good out 
of my bargain — to let you go scot-free after 
all I have spent upon you ? Nor shall I allow 
you to make a scandal — ^at any rate, a scandal 
that will injure me. Should you persist in 
your preposterous scheme, I shall with pain 
and grief consult the best medical authorities 
on mental disorders. I will lay your wise 
plan of quitting a happy and luxurious home 
before them. I will give you ample oppor- 
tunity of stating your grievances ; I will do 
all in the fairest and most Christian manner— 
6ui your fate will be sealed. Sane or insane, 
a private lunatic asylum will be your 
destination for the rest of your days. I 
stand too well in the minds of men to be in- 
jured by any malignity of yours !' 

Though the brutal force with which he 
spoke sent a thrill of horror through Mil- 
dred's heart, she smiled as she replied — a 
smile of scorn at the idea of his proving her 
insane. 

* I do not think you would find it easy to 
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convince anyone that I am of unsound mind. 
Try it. I do not fear the result.' 

*You do not know what you are talking 
about. The fact that you want to leave me 
puts a powerful weapon in my hand ; no one 
will suspect me of any save the purest 
motives. Look at me, you poor blundering 
idiot! I never use senseless oaths — but as 
sure as you stand there, if you persist, I will 
do as I have said, and nothing can save you !* 

A sudden light seemed to flash upon Mil- 
dred's mind, showing her the folly of her at- 
tempt. The force with which she had to deal 
she could not resist — she could only hope to 
evade. She closed her eyes — an icy dart 
shivered through her, but she was out- 
wardly calm. 

* I believe you,' she said ; * I believe you.' 

' It might be better to live with me than 
be shut up in a lunatic asylum, eh ?' 

' Perhaps,' said Mildred, slowly and re- 
flectively. 

Welby was triumphant, and stood waiting 
for her to burst into tears, and beg pardon. 
A woman foiled in an attempt to bully 
usually falls back on blandishments. 

But Mildred maintained her composure, 
and repeated * Perhaps ;' then, after a pause, 
she raised her eyes to his with a peculiar 
smile, and said : 
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* A lunatic asylum, it is a clever idea ! I 
never thought of that. I shall go and reflect 
upon it/ 

She turned to leave the room. 

' Stay !' exclaimed Welby. * You are not 
going to shirk your work ; I want my letters 
written.* 

* Not to-day/ returned Mildred firmly ; * I 
am useless as an amanuensis to-day.' 

She left the room as he retorted : 

* Why, you are not worth your keep.' 

He looked after her with an odd sense of 
defeat even in his triumph. His was the 
anger a slave-owner might feel towards a 
victim whose beauty roused his passion, 
whose resistance he punished with the cruel 
lash. Let go his hold of her ? Never ! nor 
allow the world to know that in the beautiful 
plaything he had bought at so high a price, 
he had only secured a dangerous rebel. No; 
he would break her spirit, — and if she at- 
tempted anything destructive of that fair 
reputation he had reared with so much care 
and success — why, he would shut her up 
where she could do no more mischief. 

But the composure Mildred had so bravely 
maintained while under fire gave way in the 
solitude of her own room. She threw herself 
on the sofa, hiding her face among the 
cushions, her hands pressed against her 
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heart, as if to keep it from bursting its 
bounds. There was then no fair, open way 
of escape for her — no means of deliverance 
save by some subtle scheme. Not for a 
moment did she relinquish the determination 
to deliver herself from the detested bondage 
that galled and degraded her. The threat 
used by Welby, which filled her with indig- 
nant horror, seemed to have removed any 
scruples which might linger in her mind as 
regarded the use of her own wit in com- 
passing her emancipation. She did not 
doubt he would attempt, and probably suc- 
ceed, in the execution of his threat to place 
her in a lunatic asylum, should^he struggle 
between them attract public notice. 

Long she mused undisturbed. A loud 
bang of the front door told her that Welby 
had gone out. In truth, he was not anxious 
to encounter his wife — a curious dash of fear 
and doubt mixed with his anger. She had 
prepared a future of dislike and distrust to 
poison the tyranny which under any circum- 
stances would have bruised her. 

But as she thought, she grew calmer. She 
had, as it were, obtained the freedom of her 
own will — the complete assent of her own 
soul to whatever plan she could devise, 
whereby she could separate from her hus- 
band. She made up her mind to assume 
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her usual aspect — to seem reconciled to the 
present state of things, and to bide her time. 

To Gribble she determined to say nothing. 
She had acted against his advice, and reaped 
small benefit. Nevertheless, she was not 
sorry she had expressed her real feelings to 
Mr. Welby. He must now be to a certain 
degree prepared for any further action on 
her part. 

It was an infinite relief to Welby to find 
his wife dressed, and in what he considered 
her right mind, when he returned at dinner- 
time. He had been, he told himself as 
usual, judicious and successful ; but this con- 
sciousness of victory did not soften his bitter 
resentment — his resolution to *pay the of- 
fender out.' Appearances, however, were 
saved, and that was a mercy for w^hich he 
was thankful. 



Gribble^s departure came all too quickly 
for Mildred and Lizzie, but Welby was not 
grieved to part with a man whom he con- 
sidered a spy, and a check upon the full 
exercise of his rights as lord and master. 

During this period Mildred was profoundly 
still, cold, obedient. Yet Welby was not 
quite satisfied — something he could not make 
out lurked beneath the surface. Well, once 
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Gribble was safe away, he would soon 
trample down whatever of resistance lurked 
in his wife's rebellious heart. 

Meantime he was very complaisant to his 
rich brother, and graciously acceded to his 
request that Mrs. Welby might be allowed 
to assist him in choosing sundry articles of 
glass and china. This meant a tHe-a-tite 
luncheon at Verey's, and a last confidential 
talk. 

'Tell me,' asked Gribble, after some few 
remarks leading to his question, *are you 
still inclined to seek a separation ?* 

' No,' said Mildred slowly; ' I will not.' 

' That's good — that's right !' returned Grib- 
ble, rubbing his hands together. * It would 
be madness ! A handsome, charming woman 
like you would get into no end of trouble.' 

Mildred smiled — a somewhat cynical smile. 

* Now I'll tell you what I have done,' con- 
tinued Gribble. * I have had a long interview 
with Mrs. Leavett. She agrees to take 
charge of the money I shall leave for your 
own and your brother s use ; and as soon as 
we have finished luncheon, we will drive over 
and deposit it in her hands. She will place 
it in her own bank, and give me an ac- 
knowledgment in your presence.' 

* How good and thoughtful you are !' cried 
Mildred. 
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*The money I mentioned to you, that I 
have unexpectedly recovered, has proved a 
trifle more than I thought — ^in all, a thousand 
and twenty pounds. I have it here' — touch- 
ing his breast-pocket — * in Bank of England 
notes ; it can never be traced.' 

*A thousand pounds!' cried Mildred, 
amazed at his munificence. * Oh, Mr. Grib- 
ble — I never dreamed of so large a sum ! I 
ought not to take it. I have no claim upon 
you. I ' 

'Claim or no claim, I choose to give it,* 
put in Gribble, with one of his quaint, 
crooked, kindly smiles. * Less would do you 
little good, and I see no other way of serving 
you. I leave it absolutely at your disposal. 
I see that yours is a hard lot, but I see no 
way of escape, beyond gaining influence over 
your husband.' 

* And that can only be done by making 
myself in his likeness,' interrupted Mildred 
— * a tremendous price to pay for a hollow 
peace.' 

' Granted. Still the consciousness of striving 
to do your duty will be one source of consola- 
tion ; the consciousness of being able to help 
your brother when he turns up will be 
another.' 

' Which is all the sweeter to me because I 
owe it to you, dear kind friend!* cried Mil- 
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dred, with tears in her eyes. *God has 
sent you to me !* 

She so seldom spoke with passion that 
Gribble was much affected, nor did he 
recover his voice till after he had swallowed a 
glass of champagne. Having used his hand- 
kerchief very audibly, Gribble drew forth a 
tiny morocco case from his pocket, and 
resumed : 

* Do you remember my asking you to let 
me have that ring I gave you about this time 
last year ?' 

' Yes,* said Mildred, faintly wondering. 

*Well, I have had the diamond cut and 
reset — there it is,' opening the case, and 
showing her a splendid brilliant, which she 
could hardly believe was the dull-looking bit 
of glass she had formerly worn out of com- 
pliment to the giver. * Keep it for my sake,' 
continued Gribble, putting it on her finger ; 
' but remember, whatever way it can be most 
useful to you will please me.' 

Again Mildred thanked him, wondering at 
his goodness. At last she asked when he 
thought of starting on his return to Calcutta. 

* In about four weeks from this,' he said ; 
*the steamer sails about the loth of June.' 

* Ah !' cried Mildred, * how desolate I 
shall be !' 

* I think you will miss me,' returned 
VOL. I. 18 
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Gribble thoughtfully ; * but as soon as ever I 
can return, with safety to my own fortunes, 
I will. You see I am uncommon fond of 
Lizzie ; she is the image of my dear, dear 
wife, and Td like to give her a handsome 
dower, and see her happily settled. As to 
Jane, she is Welby all over ; I cannot bear 
the sight of her !' 

But Mildred was too much absorbed in 
her own despair at parting with him to heed 
his observations on her step-daughters. 

' Oh, Mr. Gribble ! what a long awful term 
of penal servitude lies before me ! How am 
I to bear my life ?' 

' Do not look too far ahead ; as the days 
are, so will thy strength be.* 

Mildred made no immediate reply, but sat 
profoundly still, an expression of deep de- 
spondency on her lips and in her eyes. 

'Come along, my dear!' cried Gribble, 
anxious to rouse her. ' Time is slipping on. 
We had better make for Mrs. Leavett's ; we 
will want a good bit of talk with her.* 

This was Mildred's real farewell to her 
good friend. He dined more than once 
afterwards at Brownlow Gardens, and paid 
sundry visits, but she was never alone with 
him. 

Finally the last good-bye was spoken, the 
last look exchanged. Welby and Jane were 
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quite emotional on the occasion, moved as 
they were by the richness of Uncle Cribble's 
parting gifts. But the strongest, the most 
vivid impression which Gribble carried away 
with him was Mildred's last look as he turned 
at the door to wave his hand. She stood 
where he had left her, in the middle of the 
room, her hands cljisped and dropped before 
her, her face white and rigid, and an expres- 
sion of despair in her eyes which haunted him 
for many a day. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DULL, warm afternoon in August 
was drawing forth strong odours 
from the sugar and coffee, Stilton 
and double Gloucester, composites 
and paraffine, which enriched Mrs. Leavett's 
stores, and that excellent woman had retired 
from the oppressive atmosphere to set out 
some of her very best teacups, and her plated 
teapot, in the drawing-room, at that hour safe 
from the intrusion of its tenant. 

She wore a grave, uneasy expression, and 
glanced at a clock, chief ornament of the 
mantelpiece, from time to time. 

' She said between three and four,' mur- 
mured Mrs. Leavett. ' It's a quarter to four 
now. I hope she'll come, for I am puzzled 
to think what she wants with all that money. 
Poor dear young lady ! I suppose she never 
knows from one day to another what she can 
do, or where she can go! Well, well I the 
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lot of some women is cruel ! I wonder — 
that's a cab stopping.' 

Mrs. Leavett paused in the act of placing 
a cake upon the table, and listened intently. 
The next moment her neat little servant 
opened the door, saying, * Here's a lady 
wishing to speak to you, 'm,' and Mildred 
was beside her. 

Pausing an instant till they were alone, 
she threw her arms round her good old 
friend's neck, and gave her a silent but 
warm embrace ; she then threw herself into 
a large chair, and removing her veil, ex- 
claimed : 

' I am late, Koo ! I had some difficulty 
in getting away, and now I have not much 
time. I left Lizzie at her dressmaker's, 
where she is to wait for me.' 

* No matter, my dear. I have all ready 
for you.' 

* You have the money — and sewn it up i*' 

* No ; I have needle and thread at hand — 
t/uii won't take a minute ; but I want you to 
see that it is all there !' 

' What a prudent Kooie ! Surely this is 
not necessary ?' 

* It's better to make no mistake* There 
are the notes,' diving into a ponderous desk, 
and drawing forth a roll and a little paper 
bag ; ^ count them, my dear young lady — 
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always count money! — four hundred and 
forty pounds in tens and fives, and sixty 
sovereigns/ 

There was silence of some minutes' dura- 
tion while Mildred counted the notes, sepa- 
rating them into two little heaps as she did 
so, and then pronounced the tale correct. 
The gold was then poured out and returned 
piece by piece to its bag, after which Mrs. 
Leavett proceeded to make up the notes 
into two neat flat parcels, covered with black 
silk, and carefully sewn, 

Mildred gazed absently at her as she plied 
her needle ; then, suddenly rousing herself, 
took a letter from her pocket. 

* Koo,' she said, * I have told Uncle 
Gribble in this of the money I have drawn 
from you. I say' (reading), ' "as I do not know 
what may happen on our intended travels, I 
have asked Mrs. Leavett to give me ;^500. I 
may meet Arthur ; but when we return I will 
explain everything. Rest assured I do not 
intend to waste any part of your generous 
gift." And now,' she continued, ' give me 
pen and ink. I will finish my letter.' 

After writing for a minute she held forth 
the paper. 

' See the ending : 

* '* August 9. — I have just received from 
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Mrs. Leavett ;^500. With warmest grati- 
tude and regard, 

* ** Ever yours, 

' " Mildred Welby," 

There, Koo ; that relieves you of so much 
responsibility.' 

* Yes ; you always were thoughtful. But — 
forgive me for asking, Miss Milly dear — 
what do you want with such a heap of 
money ?' 

Mildred did not answer immediately ; 
then, with a sudden deep sigh, she said 
softly : 

* I scarcely know myself. I may meet my 
brother — a hundred things may occur — and 
I do not like to be without funds.' 

' No, to be sure not,' returned Mrs. 
Leavett complaisantly ; * and you are going 
to travel ? That will do you good,' she con- 
tinued, threading her needle afresh. 

' I hope so,' said Mildred absently. * It 
was a difficult matter to persuade Mr. Welby 
to consent ; but Jane — that is the eldest Miss 
Welby — set her heart on visiting Switzerland, 
and she generally gets what she wants.' 

' Why, now ? isn't he ready to give you all 
you want ?' 

* I want nothing he can give,' replied 
Mildred gloomily ; * but I am dimly glad to 
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go abroad ; there is a certain degree of relief 
in change.' 

There was a pause. Something in her 
* young lady's ' mood oppressed Mrs. Leavett, 
and checked the flow of hearty, unstinted 
confidence which existed between the friends, 
despite their social disparity — a confidence 
unspoiled by presumption on the one side or 
condescension on the other. 

* There now !* she exclaimed at last, ' that's 
done ; it's safe and well sewn.' 

* Thank you, dear old friend !' taking the 
little packets, and placing them within the 
bosom of her dress. * Yes, Koo ; you are 
a dear friend, and the only friend I have 
now Mr. Gribble is away. You will always 
be true to me ? You are the only creature 
left to me who knew my dearest father and 
mother and my old home.' 

Mildred said this very quietly, without 
apparent emotion, but Mrs. Leavett was in- 
finitely touched. 

' You know you are as dear to me as my 
own child, if you'll not mind my saying so,' 
she said, taking off" her glasses and rubbing 
them energetically. 

'MindP returned Mildred, smiling with 
something of her natural brightness. ' Yes, 
I do mind very much ; the gratitude I feel 
for your affection will dwell in my mind — in 
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my heart always I Ah, Kooie ! I wish I 
could stay with you, and work with you, and 
never, never go back to Brownlow Gardens 
again !' 

* My dear ! my dear ! it is terrible to hear 
you say so !' 

* Yes, isn't it ?' returned Mildred, with the 
same composure, * Do you know I am some- 
times disgusted with myself, though I often 
think of those I have lost — of my own life, 
which is so repulsive to me — with the keenest, 
bitterest pain ; there are times when I break 
away from it all, into dreamland, and picture, 
oh, such happiness — such sunny days — such 
bright enjoyment of this beautiful world, 
where there is so much that is delightful ! I 
think I must be heartless to yearn in this 
way after a little pleasure, a little sunshine 
before my youth is gone !' 

* And no wonder ; it's just nature. What 
would life be like if we were always sorrow- 
ing over what cannot be helped ?' 

*At all events, I am thankful for a little 
forgetfulness, even though it seem disloyal. 
Well, dear Koo, I must go. Oh, how I 
should like to stay ! How nice and neat and 
clean your house is — like your own nice 
orderly self !' 

' 'Deed, my dear, it's not as I should wish ; 
my little servant is leaving me to marry and 
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go to Australia, and things have got a good 
deal behindhand ; but I am getting a girl 
from the country next week.' 

* I hope she will be nice and tidy. I must 
say good-bye. I will write if I can ; but it 
will not be easy to manage it. You know 
Mr. Welby could not understand the tie be- 
tween us; but I will come to you when — 
when I return/ she added, with a slight hesi- 
tation. 

* God be with you, my dear young lady. 
Shall I send for a cab ?' 

* No, thank you. Having all this ' — and 
she touched her bosom — ' I have dared to 
keep mine waiting,' returned Mildred, laugh- 
ing, kissing her old friend, and with a slight 
gesture of farewell she ran downstairs, and 
the sound of the cab driving away soon told 

that she was quite gone. 

* * * 4t * 

As we have seen in the earlier stage of 
this story, Mr. Welby disliked Paris ; so in 
yielding to the pressure put upon him by his 
daughter, he stipulated that they should make 
for Switzerland by the most direct route, 
either avoiding, or merely passing through, 
the French capital. 

They therefore found themselves at Lau- 
sanne a few days after their departure from 
London, and made a halt to visit the environs 
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and arrange their plans, as Mr. Welby had 
proclaimed his determination to be in En- 
gland again by the end of September — 
* which/ he added, * will be a week longer 
than Dixon intends keeping away.* 

Dixon^s movements being an incentive and 
an example, Jane prudently offered no con- 
tradiction, though she still hoped to eclipse 
the Dixons by inducing 'papa* to extend 
their travels to the Italian Lakes. 

Mildred felt brighter and braver than when 
they started. Change from the dull routine 
of her life, the diversion of Mr. Welby's 
attention from herself, the variety of travel — 
all helped to revive her spirits. Welby, how- 
ever, did not let her long forget that the chief 
end of her existence was to serve him ; that 
he was her master, and a watchful, suspicious 
master. 

It gave her a curious sensation, half-indig- 
nant, half-creepy, whenever she found his 
eyes fixed upon her with an expression of 
distrust, not unmixed with dislike. She had 
begun to fear him vaguely before they left 
home, and, even though feeling stronger, the 
impression still remained upon her mind. 

Among the advantages of travel was the 
soothing effect exercised on Mr. Welby 's 
mind by the kind of distinction which attends 
travellers who do not hesitate to pay for ' the 
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uppermost rooms at feasts/ the quickest and 
easiest means of conveyance. Moreover, at 
the tcAU-fThSte he found a congenial acquaint- 
ance in a Yankee traveller, with whom he 
discussed trade and investments, mining 
enterprises and shipping interests. Indeed, 
Mildred and her younger step-daughter often 
speculated as to what inducement foreign 
travel and mountain scenery could offer to 
such a man, especially as he was encumbered 
with no womenkind to insist on doing as 
others do, and toiling through the grand 
tour. His presence, however, was a god- 
send ; he attached himself to their party in a 
cool, matter-of-course way that greatly amused 
Lizzie ; but he was polite and helpful, occa- 
sionally breaking into quaint compliments, 
and so made himself acceptable in their 
various excursions to Vevay, Clarens, Coppet, 
and the various lovely classic domains within 
reach of Lausanne. 

Another self-constituted atiach^ found less 
favour in the eyes of Mr. Welby, and more in 
those of his eldest daughter, a very agreeable, 
well-dressed, well-bred M. Makoffski, half 
French, half Polish, who spoke most European 
languages, and whose social position was 
somewhat indistinct. Mildred, to whom he 
was almost abjectly deferential, felt in- 
stinctively distrustful of him. Lizzie was 
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disposed to laugh at his superfine manners 
and indifferent English, but Jane was quite 
impressed by his finery and fashion, and 
openly encouraged his attentions. Mr. Josiah 
Prendergast Hunter was also very friendly to 
the pleasant, capable adventurer, who was so 
ready to act interpreter, and, in fact, unpaid 
courier, to the whole party ; indeed, M. 
Makoffski had come to be looked upon as 
Mr. J. P. Hunter's travelling companion. 
Their acquaintance, at any rate, in some 
measure lightened Mildred's load, and gave 
her more time for silent thought. She was 
so still, so locked in a fastness of reserve, 
that Lizzie more than once remonstrated, 
and begged her to enjoy the relaxation so 
unexpectedly afforded. 

Having * done ' Lausanne, the American 
declared his intention of going on to Geneva, 
and after a look at the place, to proceed to 
Chamouni, suggesting that Mr. Welby and 
his family should accompany him. After 
some pros and cons the plan was adopted, to 
the extreme satisfaction of Jane and with the 
concurrence of the rest. 

The rather restless energy of Mr. J. P. 
Hunter gave him in some sense the leader- 
ship of the party, and after visiting the 
principal sights of the controversial city, 
he decided they must go on to Chamouni 
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while the fine weather lasted, for weather 
was a subject he gave much thought to, 
and on which he considered himself an au- 
thority. 

It was decided to make the short journey 
by road, and they accordingly started, Mr. 
Welby, Lizzie and the American in one 
carriage ; Mildred and Jane escorted by 
Makoffski. 

The scenery was not striking for the first 
ten or eleven miles, but grew more picturesque 
as they approached Bonneville; and after 
passing St. Martin they caught sight of the 
dazzling peaks of Mont Blanc, which seemed 
*over against them,* though distant more 
than a dozen miles. The increasing grandeur 
of the view stirred Mildred's imagination. 
She had always longed to see the Alps : one 
of the pleasantest topics of conversation 
between her and her mother was to plan a 
visit to these wonderful mountains, followed 
by a winter in Italy. And now she was 
among the eternal hills ; but where was the 
tender, wise, sympathetic companion of her 
youth ? and that youth, too, gone, murdered, 
and buried in her mother's grave. 

These mighty temples of nature, upheaved 
to heaven, filled her heart with a sudden 
sense of the beauty, the variety, the glorious 
liberty to be found in life, if only circumstance, 
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that irresistible power, were propitious. She 
drank in the loveliness and majesty which 
surrounded her with almost physical delight ; 
she ceased to hear the babble of her com- 
panions, as she asked herself if she was never 
again to know the joy of freedom, of living 
her own life unvexed by the discord of per- 
petual servitude^ to a nature infinitely below 
her own, to a master from whose selfish rule 
came every grief, every festering wound, and 
not one joy, one pleasant memory ? Was 
she to endure this through a long life without 
hope or compensation ? Was it impossible 
for human will and invention, and the courage 
of one who has nothing to lose, to master 
even circumstance, or bend it to a special 
purpose ? 

At St. Gervais les Bains they stopped to 
dine, and rest during the warm midday. Mr. 
Welby was a little cross ; he was not disposed 
to admire scenery, and was hot and tired ; he 
at once went indoors to ask for brandy and 
seltzer. Mildred and Lizzie preferred the 
attraction of the view from the veranda 
of the inn, where they seated themselves 
while waiting for dinner. There were some 
tourists already dining in an adjoining room, 
and a dusty carriage was standing in the 
inn yard when Mr. Welb/s party had driven 
up. 
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* They are English/ said Lizzie, as sounds 
of talk and laughter reached their ears. * I 
heard the words ** confoundedly hot," quite 
distinctly.' 

* I suppose that among Swiss tourists our 
compatriots are the most numerous/ returned 
Mildred languidly. 

'There are quantities of, Americans, too. 
Do you know, Mr. Hunter has been asking 
papa to visit him at New York. I wish he 
would take me,' said Lizzie. * There ! there 
are the gentlemen who were in the next 
room !' she exclaimed, a few minutes after, as 
three unmistakable Englishmen descended 
the steps leading to the garden ; ' and, Mil- 
dred, I do think one of them is Captain 
Trevor !* 

* Can it be ?' said Mildred, roused to sudden 
interest, and looking keenly at them. Yes! 
there was no mistaking the lithe, erect figure, 
the soldierly step, the turn of the head. ' It 
ts Captain Trevor,* she continued ; * I wish 
he would look round. It would be provoking 
if he goes away without seeing us.' 

*Yes, and they have alpenstocks, and 
look as if they were going to walk or climb 
somewhere.' 

As she spoke, the three men paused to 
speak to some guide or hanger-on of the 
hotel, who came from the stables, and Trevor 
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turned and looked towards the house. Mil- 
dred, in her eagerness, waved her hand to 
him, and Trevor came back quickly. 

* Mrs. Welby !' he cried, springing up the 
steps ; ' this is a wonderful piece of luck ! I 
had no idea you ever quitted your native 
shores ! Miss Lizzie, delighted to see 
you r 

Then a rapid exchange of information 
ensued. 

* Going on to Chamouni f exclaimed 
Trevor ; * that's jolly ! I am going there 
myself. We were just starting to walk over 
the Col de la Forclaz when I caught sight of 
you. I have been rather sold about my 
Swiss trip. I was to have met my sister and 
her husband at Geneva, and on arriving 
there I find she is tied at home, because all 
the blessed babies have measles, or scarlatina, 
or some such thing. Then I fell in with a 
couple of Oxford men, and we agreed to do 
Chamouni together. Now, I hope you will 
let me be your guide, philosopher and friend. 
I was up Mont Blanc — that is, most of the 
way — in the days of my enthusiastic youth, 
and am quite ready to make myself generally 
useful,' 

* Thank you ; we shall be glad of your 
help,' said Mildred, well pleased at this en- 
counter. * Mr. Welby will be here directly.'. 

VOL. I. 19 
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* Oh> I shall see him to-night or to- 
morrow/ returned Trevor. * But I must not 
keep those fellows waiting ; we want to reach 
Chamouni before nightfall So pray tell Mr. 
Welby I will pay my respects (if I may) this 
evening ; for the present I must bid you 
good-morning. What hotel do you put 
up at ?* 

* The Imperial, I think. You will be sure 
to look us up ?' 

* You may be pretty certain I shall. Any 
news of Gribble ?' 

* I have had one letter. He was quite well, 
and very busy.' 

After a little more talk Trevor bid them a 
temporary adieu. 

* Can I bespeak rooms ? Ah ! I forgot ; 
you will be at Chamouni before us. Good- 
morning — au revozr. Miss Welby !' a hearty 
hand-shake, and he went off to join his com- 
panions, who waited for him at the garden 
gate, where he turned, and raised his hat 
with courteous grace. 

' How nice and good looking he is !' cried 
Lizzie. * But still I think that Mr. Reynolds 
we knew in Vienna is handsomer.' 

* Captain Trevor is more pleasant-looking 
than handsome,' returned Mildred, and fell 
into deep thought, while Lizzie rattled on 
respecting the fun it would be to have a 
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better and more agreeable cavalier than 

James, till both were called to dinner. 
* « « « « 

Thus it came about that both Mildred and 
her younger step-daughter found their stay 
at Chamouni by far the pleasantest portion 
of their travels. Trevor was indefatigable ; 
always bright, good-humoured, ready to 
oblige, he was soon a favourite with every- 
one but Welby, who hated him because he 
was linked with his wife's past life, and be- 
cause there was an indefinable superiority 
about the quick-witted, well-bred man of the 
world, which Welby could neither account 
for nor deny. 

Trevor himself was curiously, deeply in- 
terested in his former acquaintance. Though 
Mildred was very still and cold, her. silence 
was not unsympathetic, and when she spoke 
there was an indescribable expression of 
reliance on his friendship, his comprehension, 
which was full of charm to a man of warm 
heart and fancy. He was careful, however 
— most careful — not to awake suspicion or 
wrath in the formidable husband, whose ab- 
solutism he discerned under the bland, bene- 
volent mask it suited him to wear. Some- 
thing in Mrs. Welby 's eyes, too — the grave, 
earnest, questioning expression with which 
they rested on him, suggested the idea that 

19 — 2 
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she was making up her mind to confide in 
him, or ask his counsel. In short, he grew 
quite absorbed in her, and convinced that 
some mental drama was being silently enacted 
in the depths of her heart. 

Of course, under the guidance of Mr. J. P. 
Hunter, no day passed without an excursion, 
more or less extended. In these Trevor had 
the caution to attach himself ostensibly to 
Lizzie, though he generally contrived to filch 
some unobserved half-hours, wherein to walk 
beside Mrs. Welb/s mule or stroll with her 
in the hotel garden. Generally she was 
escorted by a well-known guide — a tall, pic- 
turesque old man, who, unlike many of the 
others, had no smattering of English. Mil- 
dred took a great fancy to the veteran moun- 
taineer, and held such long and earnest con- 
versations with him that Lizzie and Trevor 
used to 'chaff* her about her devotion to 
Pierre Durrand, whose attention and care 
were quite fatherly. 

But the head of the family was beginning 
to think he had endured enough of foreign 
travel and sight-seeing. He began to speak 
of returning home, when some one suggested 
that they ought to ascend as far as the 
Jardin, a bit of mountaineering often accom- 
plished ; by ladies. This idea was warmly 
adopted by Miss Welby — ^who saw in such 
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an undertaking a triumph over the Dixons, 
who had never got beyond Montanvert — 
and a whole day s assiduity from the accom- 
plished Makoffski. Lizzie, though less eager, 
seconded her sister; but Mildred, fearing 
the fatigue and difficulty of way would really 
be too much for Mr. Welby's temper, if not 
his physical powers, at first opposed the 
scheme. This was enough to turn the scale ; 
Jane showed ill-disguised insolence, and Mr. 
Welby, to back her up against his wife, 
who was thoroughly out of favour, after 
some slight resistance consented. 

A grand consultation ensued, and Pierre 
Durrand, the old guide, advised postponing 
the expedition for a couple of days, as he 
expected a change of weather. He proved 
right, as an interlude of showers and mist 
broke the spell of sunshine and clear skies 
they had hitherto enjoyed. 

It was the third day after this plan had 
been started ; the afternoon had cleared, the 
curtains of mist gathered themselves together 
and rolled away, and Mr. Welby and party 
gladly availed themselves of the restored 
brightness to take a long ramble in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the little towa 

Mildred, however, soon left them, return- 
ing to discuss with Durrand and the landlord 
the preparations for their ascent to 'Le 
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Jardin/ which was fixed for the morrow, as 
hers was by far the best French of the party. 
. She was unusually careful of herself, in 
preparation for the fatigue before her, or she 
had had some passage-of-arms with her hus- 
band, Trevor thought, for she did not ap- 
pear at dinner ; and Mr. Welby, with a smile 
that seemed unpleasantly forced, said that 
his wife had a slight headache, and was nurs- 
ing herself. 

He was evidently out of temper, perhaps 
annoyed that his friend, Mr. J. P. Hunter, 
had declined to join the proposed expedi- 
tion, as he had received letters informing 
him that some well-known compatriots ex- 
pected to join him in a few days, with the 
intention of ascending Mont Blanc. He 
therefore resolved to reserve himself for the 
greater enterprise. 




CHAPTER XV. 

J HE table-d'kSte was over, and the 
company dispersed. 

Trevor, after a stroll through 
the garden with Lizzie and Jane, 
left them at the end of the a///^, watching 
the exquisite tints on the peaks opposite, and 
listening to the agreeable broken English of 
the gallant Makoflfski. He had a general 
intention of writing some letters before bed- 
time; but as he approached the hotel, he 
perceived Mrs. Welby sitting in the veranda 
on which their rooms opened. 

She was looking towards the window behind 
her, and appeared to be conversing with 
some one. Trevor turned and walked up to 
the veranda. It was too good a chance to 
be lost. Welby was deep in a discussion on 
the financial prospects of American railways 
with their Yankee acquaintance ; the girls, 
too, were safe for the next hour. He would 
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find out, if possible, the true reason why 
Mildred had not appeared at dinner; if her 

headache was real, or if that brute Welby 

His conjectures were cut short by perceiving 
that she was speaking to the old guide, Pierre 
Durrand — speaking with much earnestness, 
and a slight but unusual degree of gesticula- 
tion. Pierre's eyes were fixed upon her with 
rapt attention, and Trevor was close to them 
before they were aware. He was near 
enough to hear the old guide s deep voice 
utter some words of which he could only 
catch ' madame * and ' fidele.' 

Mildred started when Trevor addressed 
her. 

' Hope you are better, Mrs. Welby. You 
were right to keep away from the dinner ; it 
was awfully hot and noisy.' 

'Yes, I feel much better,' she returned, 
looking down to him. The veranda was a 
few feet above the path below. ' Where are 
the rest }' 

Trevor thought she looked very pale in 
the waning light, and that her voice was 
suspiciously unsteady. 

'They are dispersed about in various 
directions. Will it bore you if I come up, 
and have a little talk T 

* No/ said she, with the frank, sweet smile 
that always both charmed and checked him j 
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' I am rather glad to escape my own 
thoughts.* 

Trevor went round to the steps, and was 
soon by her side, but the guide had disap- 
peared. 

' I see you have been interviewing old 
Durrand. I hope you are not going to shirk 
our expedition to-morrow ?' 

* Far from it. I am quite determined to 
go. That was the reason of my prudence in 
keeping my room. I want to be in first-rate 
marching order, and Durrand thinks we have 
done well to wait, as the weather is now quite 
settled and most favourable. I trust nothing 
will occur to put off our start.' 

' That is not likely.' Trevor noticed that 
her extreme pallor had been replaced by a 
sudden flush, and her hands clasped and 
unclasped themselves nervously. * But, Mrs. 
Welby, are you sure you are quite equal to 
the fatigue ? I should be awfully disgusted 
to go without you, but I should not like you 
to knock yourself up.' 

*Oh, I am stronger and better than you 
imagine ; much, much stronger !' said Mildred 
eagerly. * You will be surprised at all I shall 
accomplish to-morrow, and so will Mr. Welby !* 

She laughed as she spoke, and turned her 
soft dark eyes on him. They looked strangely 
bright, and there was something of suppressed 
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excitement in her manner, so unlike her 
ordinary cold composure that Trevor felt 
disturbed. Was she going to have brain 
fever? or had Welby been making her 
especially miserable ? Trevor felt a difficulty 
very new to him in continuing the conver- 
sation. He admired her beyond measure ; he 
was deeply moved to think of her present 
life, her probable future. A word, a look 
would have fanned his smouldering passion 
into a flame ; but Mildred's utter unconscious- 
ness, her preoccupation either with her own 
griefs or something equally absorbing, acted 
as a barrier which he could not, even if he 
would, overpass. 

* Well, you know best how you feel. I 
think we shall have a capital day. I ascended 
as far as the Col du G^ant years ago, when I 
was a mere boy, and I remember enjoying it 
immensely/ 

Mildred did not answer at once ; she had 
leant her elbow on the railing which defended 
the veranda, her cheek resting on her hand, 
and was gazing away towards the magnificent 
mountains, where the light was still vivid, 
though dusk had fallen on the hotel and 
garden. Trevor looked at her earnestly, and 
thought there was indescribable sadness and 
despondency in the curve of her neck, in the 
droop of the arm which hung listlessly at her 
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side, in the whole pose. While he looked, 
she turned suddenly to him, and said : 

* It is more than two years and a half since 
the ball at St. Hubert's, is it not ?' 

' It will be two years and seven months on 
the twenty-third,' returned Trevor promptly. 

He was greatly surprised by her reference 
to that well-remembered night, for hitherto 
she had so evidently avoided the subject that 
Trevor had grown careful never in any way 
to allude to it. 

•What a beautiful ball it was! and how 
much I enjoyed it ! I have never been at a 
ball since. I do not feel as if I should care 
to go to another.' 

* Oh, nonsense ! My dear Mrs. Welby, 
you are too young to have lost your taste for 
these pleasant vanities yet. I shall expect to 
find you have had a call, and become a 
disciple of the Rev. What 's-his- name, that 
unctuous, bland, blessed gentleman who 
visited you last autumn at Winstow.' 

Mildred laughed faintly. ' There is small 
danger of such a catastrophe. But tell me, 
have you ever revisited Creamshire since 
your regiment left St. Hubert's ?' 

*Yes. I went down to Dacre Court for 
some shooting last November; but I was 
glad enough to come away : the sight of the 
places about gave me the blues.' 
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' What a sweet spot Oakdale is !* murmured 
Mildred, as if to herself. 

* Charming ! and the Rectory — I rode over 
there one morning, and found them all the 
same as ever. Do you keep up with Mrs. 
Winton and the girls ?' 

* I have not written for a long, long 

time, but ' She paused, and did not 

resume her sentence. After a moment's 
silence, she asked : * When do we start to- 
morrow ?' 

* At eight o'clock ; we are to have break- 
fast at Montanvert, and leave the mules 
there. Then comes the Mer de Glace, which 
will take about three hours, and allowing for 
a short halt at the Jardin, we will not have 
too much time to get back to Montanvert 
before dusk. After that, of course it is plain 
"sailing."' 

' Well, I think I shall go and lie down, and 
read till bedtime,' said Mildred, rising. *I 
do not want to give any unnecessary trouble.' 
Yet she lingered, and leant on the balcony, 
looking evidently far away with a wistful 
expression. 

' Pray do not go, unless you feel equal to 
the fatigue,' urged Trevor. 

* Ah, you . do not know Aow much I am 
equal to !' She paused. * Captain Trevor, I 
have a request to make.' 



I 
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' You have but to name it/ he cried, draw- 
ing nearer, his eyes sparkling. 

' It is not much/ she went on, smiling a 
little. * You are sometimes good enough to 
walk beside me, and help me in our ex- 
cursions : to-morrow I wish you to give all 
your help — all — all your attention — to Jane 
or Lizzie. Leave me to Durrand, and — Mr. 
Welby.' 

Trevor was greatly amazed, but through 
his amazement thrilled a delicious suggestion 
of mutual understanding. Was it possible 
she meant to warn him that old Welby was 
jealous ? that they were to unite in soothing 
and misleading him ? Still he did not much 
like the renunciation assigned him. 

* Of course,* he said, looking down, ' I will 
do whatever you wish, but — it s rather hard 
lines.' 

' You will greatly oblige me.' 

Trevor was puzzled. There was not a 
tinge of coquetry in her manner ; yet such a 
request implied a recognition of his preference 
for her society — a fear of its being observed. 

* Mrs. Welby, if I can do anything to 
serve you — forgive me ! — I know I am pre- 
suming — that I am taking a liberty in asking 
if I can do anything in the world to help you 
if you want help !' 

* I do not/ said Mildred, looking steadily 
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at him ; ' you are very, very kind — but — even 
if I wanted help— no one on earth could 
help me.' 

' Oh, Mildred !' exclaimed Trevor, forget- 
ting himself in the ardour of his compassion 
and interest. 

'Hush!' she interrupted; 'you must not 
call me by that name ! But good-night — we 
must all be fresh and energetic to-morrow. 
Good-night — ^good-bye.' 

She stepped through the window as she 
spoke, and closed it. 

Trevor walked slowly away to the front of 
the inn, thinking in a confused way of what 
had passed in their interview, and wondering 
why it was that words so few and simple as 
Mrs. Welby's should have awakened so much 
vague uneasiness in his mind. 

* * « « « 

The next morning rose bright and pro- 
mising. Nothing could be more delicious 
than the dewy freshness, the invigorating 
breath of the young day. 

The greater number of the guests turned 
out to witness the start of Mr. Wei by 's party, 
which, with mules, guides, and a couple of 
nondescript attendants who brought up the 
rear, made quite a cavalcade. 

Trevor acknowledged a sense of relief on 
seeing Mrs. Welby in conversation with their 
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American acquaintance : she seemed brighter 
and better than usual. 

* Thank God!' said Trevor to himself; *I 
was half afraid we'd have found she had 
taken a cup of cold poison.' 

The start and preliminary arrangements 
took some little time, but it was not more 
than half-past eight when the party was fairly 
en route. 

While on the broad and easy bridle-path 
which traverses the pine-forest, they kept 
pretty well together — Trevor and Lizzie 
laughing and chaffing each other, and point- 
ing out the various beauties which each ad- 
mired ; Jane and M. Makoffski ; Mr. Welby 
and the guide, who spoke a little English ; 
and Mildred with Pierre Durrand, whose 
hand seldom loosed its hold of her mule's 
bridle. 

They often spoke together, and the old 
man occasionally gesticulated with some eager- 
ness. 

Having ascended so far previously, they 
knew where to look for the wonderful effects 
and beauties which each step revealed. 

These are now familiar to so many 
that any description would be a twice-told 
tale. 

At Montanvert breakfast awaited them, and 
all sat down in high spirits, with excellent 
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appetites, save Mr. Welby. He had grown 
somewhat silent and morose as they came in 
sight of the Mer de Glace, with its furrowed, 
broken surface, its crevasses and stony heaps 
of debris or moraines. To cross it seemed 
fraught with discomfort, if not danger, and 
would, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, put him in positions unsuited to the 
dignity of a man of property — an elder of his 
congregation. He regretted having allowed 
himself to be drawn into the undertaking, 
and mentally threw the blame, as usual, on 
his wife. Had it not been for her curious 
incomprehensible temper, her opposition to 
Jane, and his hope of discovering whether 
she intended to avoid the expedition, in 
order to enjoy a tHe-d-tite with Trevor, he 
would never have given his consent. Once 
this piece of foolery was over, they should 
return home forthwith, and there he would 
be master. Gribble gone, there was no one 
to interfere with him, and he could draw the 
reins of discipline as tight as he liked. 

Trevor, while he ably seconded the efforts 
of the linguistic Pole to amuse and enliven 
the party, was quietly watchful of Mildred, 
and fancied that her animation was a little 
forced, and in spite of himself he felt curiously 
uneasy. 

The guides now told Mr. Welby there was 
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no time to lose if he intended regaining the 
Montanvert before nightfall. 

The party, therefore, got into marching 
order, leaving any impedimenta they could 
dispense with at the little inn. 

Mr. Welby thought it advisable that he 
himself and each of the ladies should be 
roped to a guide. M. Makoffski and Trevor 
declined this security. Pierre Durrand pro- 
posed that Mr. Welby and his guide should 
go first, and that he himself with Mrs. Welby 
should bring up the rear, followed by the 
young guide or porter, who was attached as 
a supernumerary. 

'.I should like something to wrap round 
my throat ; I feel cold/ said Mildred. 
* Would you find my black lace scarf for me, 
Captain Trevor ? it is among those wraps.' 

Trevor obeyed, and was startled to see how 
her hand trembled as she took it from him. 

* For God's sake,' he whispered im- 
ploringly, 'don't go on! Something has 
upset you ! — you are not equal to this !' 

* Do not attempt to interfere !' she said in 
the same low voice, but with a strange tone 
of command. 'Go on with Lizzie — do not 
come near me. You shall know why — you 
shall know all — when — when — I have an 
opportunity of telling you.' 

This satisfied Trevor, and filled him with 
VOL. I. 20 
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ardent longing for the moment of which she 
spoke. He returned to the table, poured out 
a glass of wine, and begged her to swallow it, 
which she did. 

They then started, Trevor ^ overhearing 
Mrs. Welby say to her guide that she saw 
no need for being roped to him. 

How vividly every circumstance, every 
occurrence of the day remained graven on 
Trevor's memory! The irritated, reluctant 
air with which Mr. Welby submitted to be 
tied to his guide, and followed him at a 
rounder pace than was quite suited to the 
worthy citizen — the heavy coquetry of Jane, 
the fun and excitement of Lizzie. Then the 
glorious beauty of the scene — the splintered 
pinnacles, the jagged ridges of the snowy 
mountains, the deep blue sky and sailing 
clouds, the strange, billowJike undulations of 
the Mer de Glace below them ; and above all 
in absorbing interest, the pale set expression 
of Mildred's face. That it hid some resolve, 
some purpose, he did not doubt. What could 
it be ? 

' I am at your service in all and every 
way!' he murmured in her ear, as Welby 
went on to the front, and he was about to 
follow with Lizzie. 

To his astonishment, her only reply was to 
take his hand, and press it warmly. 
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For an instant he thought he had lost his 
head ; the next he heard Welby shout : 

* Come on ! What are you waiting for ?' 

He therefore went forward to join Lizzie 
and her guide ; Jane and hers with Makoffski 
followed, and then came Mildred with Pierre 
Durrand. 

For some way after they descended to the 
Mer de Glace, their path was easy enough, 
though the guides admonished their charges 
to keep in the tracks made by the leading 
couple. 

Trevor looked back, and saw that Mrs. 
Welby and Durrand had not been keeping 
up with the rest of the party ; but they were 
now hurrying on, and he continued his 
march, the exhilarating air, the promise of 
future confidence he had just received, 
effectually restoring his natural buoyancy of 
spirit before they reached the first obstacle to 
their progress. 

Yet it hardly deserved that name. 

A crevasse of considerable width yawned 
before them. On the left, about a hundred 
yards from their line of march, it was 
spannned by a snow bridge, the safety of 
which had been ascertained ; on the right, at 
about the same distance, was a moraine or 
mound, a mass of debris, rubbish, and huge 
stones heaped together in wild confusion. 

20 — 2 
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* Now, messieurs,' cried the leading guide, 
when Welby and his daughters, with Trevor 
and Makoffski, had passed over safely — * now 
for our first bit of climbing !' and he pointed 
ahead to some formidable rocks at a little 
distance. 

* They look awful !' said Lizzie. * How in 
the world will papa get up ?' 

* I don't fancy they are so bad,' returned 
Trevor. * I think there are notches or steps 
— we shall get on all right.' 

* I wish we had never come,' said Jane 
audibly. 

Lizzie laughed. 

* What ! giving in so soon ?' she cried. 
The sound of her laughter had scarce died 

away in the clear mountain air, when a shout 
— a cry — a strange, unearthly cry full of 
horror and agony — rang out, striking all with 
sudden awe, and blanching the girls' cheeks 
white as the snow about them. 

' Great God ! what has happened ?^ cried 
Trevor, turning to look back. 

He saw Pierre Durrand alone, stretched 
on the ice, face downwards, and reaching 
over the edge of the crevasse, while he 
repeated the cry which had startled them. 

To rush back to him, followed by the 
guides and Makoffski, was the work of a 
moment. 
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: * She is gone ! she is lost for ever !' groaned 
Durrand, rising, and stamping on the ground 
in an agony of despair. 'Gone, before I 
could grasp her gown ! Oh, if I had but put 
the rope round her — wretch that I am \ 

* Gone !' cried Trevor. * Where ? how ?' 

* There — there !' said Durrand, pointing to 
the chasm, again throwing himself prone 
upon the ice, and leaning perilously over the 
edge. 

* Come, men ! help me to rescue the lady !' 
and as he spoke Trevor made as if to descend 
into the crevasse. 

But the guides laid hold of him, all ex- 
plaining together that he would only lose his 
life to no avail. 

* Leave it to us !' they exclaimed simul- 
taneously ; and while they spoke they knotted 
their ropes together, and fastened one end 
round the waist, and through the stout, broad 
leather belt of the lightest and most active of 
their party, who, his spiked alpenstock in 
hand, ventured boldly into the dreadful gulf, 
while the rest held on firmly to the rope as 
they let their comrade down. 

An awful silence reigned. The onlookers 
were utterly, despairingly helpless. 

Mr. Welby and the girls had followed 
Trevor as fast as terror would let them. It 
seemed an age of almost unendurable nervous 
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tension before all the rope was payed out ; 
then the young guide was slowly drawn up 
again, looking somewhat exhausted, and 
bringing with him a black scarf, which he 
had found caught on a sharp projecting angle 
of ice, and which Trevor recognised with 
shuddering, sickening horror. 

* A line of fifty or sixty metres would not 
sound the depths of that crevasse !' said the 
guide, who spoke English, solemnly. 'You 
will never see the lady more, unless, indeed, 
years hence, the glacier gives up its dead, 
as it did the three guides long ago !' 

Mr. Welby, who was apparently paralyzed 
at first, now seemed to wake suddenly to the 
fact that his wife was lost. Clutching his 
guide's arm on one side and Trevor s on the 
other, he advanced to the edge of the crevasse. 

* How — how was it ?' he stammered, his 
round, solid cheeks turning greenly pale. 

Trevor, speechless with grief and horror, 
could not reply, while the guides were too 
busy shouting directions and suggestions to 
each other to heed him, until one of them 
started off to seek further assistance at 
Montanvert. 

' How — how ?' asked Mr. Welby again, 
gasping, and looking angrily from side to 
side. . 

Durrand, who was scarcely able to articu- 
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late, with much agitation, his face ashy pale, 
his stout form quivering, brokenly explained. 

* The lady would not have the rope — she 
was a brave lady ! When we came to this 
cursed crevasse, she said, ** Stop, Pierre ; 1 
want to look at the beautiful blue tinge, and 
the awful depth." And I said, '* Wait a bit, 
madame! hold my hand" — for she had left 
my side. But before I could come near 
enough to touch her, her foot must have 
slipped, for, without a word, a cry, a sound, 
she was gone I — I cannot understand how — it 
seemed more as if she had thrown herself in.' 

* Villain r screamed Welby, suddenly be- 
side himself with fury, and struggling to rush 
at Durrand when this was interpreted to him. 
' How dare you assert such a falsehood ! 
She did not destroy herself: you have your- 
self murdered her for the sake of her jewels ! 
She had rings — rings of value^ — and a 
bracelet she ought not to have worn — and — 
and a watch 1 Captain Trevor, do not let 
this murderer escape !' 

Trevor, seeing the extraordinary excite- 
ment of the man, . held him firmly. 

The scene was terrible. Jane and Lizzie, 
almost paralyzed by the shock, clung together ; 
the Pole, after endorsing the guides' assurance 
that any attempts to rescue even the body 
would be worse than useless, addressed him- 
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self to support and comfort them. The 
guides all talked together ; and when Mr. 
Welby's accusation was translated by his 
attendant Jacques, Durrand seemed unable 
to understand. 

*Me, my friends!' he cried at length, 
striking his broad chest, and then throwing 
up his arms as if in appeal to heaven. * Think 
you I would have hurt a hair of the sweet, 
kind lady's head "i I would have given my 
life for her ! Speak for me, my friends ! The 
poor gentleman has lost his head with grief 
— but he should not accuse an innocent man.' 

Chorus of guides : * There's not a truer, 
braver man than Pierre Durrand in all 
Chamouni.' 

' Do not heed him/ said Trevor. ' He is 
not accountable in such a terrible moment' 

Welby continued to rave unconnectedly, 
while he shrank with abject terror from 
approaching the abyss. 

In all his own sorrow, and his care for 
Lizzie, who was almost insensible, Trevor 
noticed the extraordinary collapse of the 
pompous self-conceited man. 

His rage against Durrand was incom- 
prehensible The old guide's suggestion 
that the lady threw herself voluntarily into 
the abyss seemed to infuriate him. He talked 
rapidly, almost incoherently, accusing Dur- 
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rand alternately of murder and of attempting 
to destroy his (Welby*s) character by asserting 
that hisi wife destroyed herself. 

It was a pitiable exhibition of selfish 
cowardice. 

He was easily persuaded to return to 
Montanvert with his weeping, half-fainting 
daughters, under the escort of Makoffski, 
and assisted by the men from the inn, while 
the guides addressed themselves to a more 
elaborate attempt to find the body, with the 
additional ropes and appliances brought from 
Montanvert. 

Trevor watched the preparations with 
despairing interest. That life was extinct no 
one doubted ; but at least his reverent hands 
should receive all that was left of the woman 
he had so warmly admired. The horror of 
the situation almost unmanned him. 

With wonderful courage, tempted by 
Welby's lavish promises, two of the younger 
guides readily agreed to be lowered to the 
utmost depth the ropes could reach ; Durrand 
ailso volunteering for this service, but he was 
too unnerved. At last all hope of recovering 
the remains was abandoned : the men, when 
drawn up, reported the crevasse to be of 
immense depth, but narrowing rapidly, so 
that the unfortunate lady, after being in all 
probability killed by being dashed from side 
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to side, must have glided through the 
slippery, glassy walls of her ice-tomb into 
unfathomed depths. 

A sorrowful procession, they now returned 
to Montanvert. No sooner had poor Durrand 
reached the door of the inn than he fell pros- 
trate in a kind of fit. He was taken away to 
an inner room by his sympathizing comrades, 
where he lay long in a state of semi-conscious- 
ness — thus defeating Welby's desire to have 
him searched and taken for examination be- 
fore a magistrate. 

With a curious mixture of compassion and 
disgust Trevor tried to soothe the agitated, 
angry husband, and convince him that his 
suspicions were absurd and unreasonable. 

It was a painful and revolting task, but 
Trevor's courage and self-control were equal 
to the tremendous strain. The dread of 
throwing the smallest suspicion on the fair 
fame of the dear, dead woman strengthened 
him to mask and suppress his feelings, 
showing no more than the natural amount of 
sorrow and distress at the lamentable ending 
of an expedition so joyously begun. 

As he went to and fro, trying to comfort 
poor weeping Lizzie, who now fully realized 
the horror of the tragedy — seeking to recall 
Welby to reason, and making what arrange-* 
ments were necessary, the suspicion grew 
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upon Trevor that the old guide's idea of 
suicide was well founded. 

It explained much — and that pressure of 
the hand, just as they started ! Was it her 
last farewell to life, and to him ? . 

Why had he not resisted her determination 
to send him on with Lizzie ? This desire on 
her part also pointed to her resolution not to 
survive. That fair, quiet, girlish woman! 
how came it that she had courage desperate 
enough to face death, and suck a death — not 
only to face it at the supreme moment, but to 
plan it for days previously } 

At length they started on their way back 
to Chamouni, leaving Durrand at the inn. 
In silence, with bowed heads, they retraced 
the road they had ascended so gaily a few 
hours before. Lizzie, worn out, had ceased 
to weep audibly ; Jane seemed stupefied ; 
Welby was generally mute, now and then, 
however, breaking out into querulous threaten- 
ings against Pierre Durrand. 

•And where/ he asked more than once, 
' where was that porter fellow who ought to 
have followed last ? Had he been at hand, 
this catastrophe might have been pre- 
vented.' 

Never in all the after years could Trevor 
forget the dreary pain of that return to the 
Chamouni Hotel. 
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The guests and employes crowded the 
entrance, the balconies, the inner hall, as the 
melancholy group, followed by nearly all the 
men of the inn at Montanvert, approached. 
Among the throng Mr. Welby's restless eyes 
detected the young man who was to have 
accompanied the party to the Jardin. 

He therefore directed the landlord to call 
him into a private room, where his daughters, 
Trevor, and himself took refuge from the 
gaze of the sympathetic strangers who pressed 
upon them. 

* He says, monsieur,' returned the host, 
after exchanging a few words with the lad — 
Victor by name — 'that the poor dear lady, 
just as they were leaving Montanvert, ordered 
him to return with a message to my wife. 
Durrand remonstrated, and Victor himself 
hesitated; but madame insisted, and gave 
him a gold ten-franc piece, whereupon Victor 
at once set out for Chamouni.' 

* A message ? What message ?' cried 
Welby savagely. 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders. 

* That is the affair of my wife — I have not 
asked her. 

' Tell her to come here at once,' said 
Welby, who was walking to and fro, still 
angry and agitated. 

The landlord left the room, followed by 
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Victor ; and his wife, her eyes red with 
weeping, appeared almost immediately. 

She was full of pity, eloquent in ex- 
clamation. 

'Yes! Victor had brought her a letter 
from that dear, beautiful lady — hold ! here it 
is— a little word ;' and she held it forth. 

Trevor, seeing it was in French, took and 
translated it : 

* '* Have the goodness to give the enclosed 
letter to Mr. Welby as soon as he returns." ' 

* Where — where is that letter T cried 
Welby, glaring at her. 

' Here, monsieur.' She handed him a 
note, and with unusual consideration she left 
the room. 

Welby's hands shook as he tore it open- 
not heeding that Jane and Lizzie, by a 
natural impulse, drew near enough to see the 
contents. 

The next moment, with a strange look of 
horror, and an inarticulate exclamation, he 
crushed the p^iper in his hand, and dashing 
Lizzie aside with brutal force, he rushed from 
the room. Jane followed quickly, as though 
she feared to leave her father to himself. 

Lizzie made a step forward, and then 
paused, scarcely able to support herself, 
while her pretty childish face wore such an 
expression of pain and dismay that Trevor 
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sprang to her side, and, clasping her hands in 
his own, exclaimed : 

* What was it ? — for heaven's sake tell me V 

* Ah, Captain Trevor !' in a horrified whis- 
per ; *she says, "Life has become insupport- 
able ! I write this to say farewell for ever !" ' 

* Good God ! It was her own act, then !' 
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